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Fool  of  page  quotations  are  from  the  Christian  News-Letter 


The  Editor  is  solely  responsible  for  the  contents  of  frontier.  The  opinions  expressed 
in  the  articles,  including  the  ‘From  the  Editor’  column,  are  those  of  the  writers  in  > 
question:  it  does  not  follow  that  they  represent  the  views  of  the  Survey  Application 
Trust  or  of  the  Christian  Frontier  Council. 
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From  The  Editor 

* 

•  I  ^  i^HE  strangest  thing  about  the  public  rows  between  the  Russians 
7  I  and  the  Americans  at  the  United  Nations  is  that  each  side  seems 
3  ‘  JL  to  expect  all  right  minded  people  to  applaud  when  it  scores  off  the 
g  other.  But  the  world  is  getting  sick  of  the  quarrel  of  these  two  giants, 

^  or  at  least  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  conducted.  This  is  not  to  say  that  we 

*  are  indifferent  to  the  result  of  the  quarrel — far  from  it — but  rather  that 

®  we  would  like  both  the  participants  to  show  a  more  lively  realization  that, 

f  come  what  may,  they  will  both  have  to  live,  or  die,  in  the  same  world. 

7  '  They  may  not  like  the  shape  of  each  other’s  noses,  and  one  side  may 

2  I  have  more  reason  than  the  other  for  its  dislike,  but  it  is  bad  diplomacy 

5  to  humiliate  your  opponent  in  public.  The  whole  world  pays  for  Soviet 

*  and  American  blunders.  We  may  have  been  as  bad  or  worse  in  a  different 

7  way  in  the  days  of  our  supremacy;  let  us  admit  that.  Our  right  to 

2  criticize  remains. 

The  international  temperature  has  been  raised  and  ought  to  be 
7  lowered.  That  is  the  criterion  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  world 
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humanity  is  uncommitted;  neither  of  the  rival  giants  will  find  much 
enthusiasm  for  its  victory  but  any  move  for  peace  that  was  unmis¬ 
takably  genuine  would  sweep  the  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  off  ^ 
its  feet.  I  am  not  saying  that  no  genuine  offers  of  disarmament  have  been 
made,  but  so  far  one  gets  the  impression,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  each 
side  is  even  more  anxious  to  be  sure  that  it  has  not  got  the  worst  of  the 
bargain  than  it  is  to  see  the  beginning  of  disarmament.  Western  dele¬ 
gates  should  certainly  be  equipped  with  long  spoons  but  they  should 
also  be  instructed  to  remember  that  the  dangers  of  an  imperfect  agree-  , 
ment  may  be  less  than  the  dangers  of  no  agreement  at  all. 

No  government,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Chinese,  still 
regards  major  war  as  a  possible  instrument  of  policy,  but  suspicion 
remains.  Closer  contact  would  not,  by  itself,  make  all  nations  love  each 
other  but  it  would  at  least  convince  the  Russians  and  the  Americans  that 
neither  of  them  means  to  attack  the  other  unless  it  is  attacked  first.  One  , 
of  the  few  encouraging  things  of  the  last  months  is  that  unofficial 
contacts  between  Russia  and  the  West  continue  the  very  slow  but  yet 
steady  development,  which  began  soon  after  Stalin’s  death  and  has  been  , 
little  affected  by  the  ups  and  downs  of  politics.  The  spy  scare  that  has 
been  worked  up  after  the  U2  incident  is  the  latest  warning  to  Soviet 
citizens  not  to  go  too  far  in  their  contacts  with  foreigners,  but  it  does  , 
not  seem  to  be  affecting  the  general  pattern  of  gradual  relaxation. 

Every  year  more  Russians  come  to  Western  countries  and  more 
foreigners  visit  the  Soviet  Union.  Many  opportunities  of  genuine  con-  ) 
tact  are  wasted  because,  for  various  reasons,  the  people  concerned  on 
one  side  or  the  other  miss  the  realities,  but  not  all  is  waste.  The  Russians 
who  visit  a  country  such  as  Britain  are  often  more  observant  than  is 
commonly  supposed,  and  I  have  noticed  over  the  years  a  slowly  growing 
comprehension  of  British  realities.  There  is  now  a  greater  readiness  to  * 
get  away  from  cliches  and  talk  about  real  things.  This  is  largely  because 
our  visitors  no  longer  go  in  fear  of  arrest  if  they  say  the  wrong  thing 
when  they  get  home.  Most  of  them  are  not  party  members  and  many  ' 
of  them  are  not  influential  but  they  are  apt  to  come  from  circles  which 
are  in  contact  with  the  real  rulers.  Slowly,  very  slowly,  they  are  learning 
and  by  degrees  what  they  learn  permeates  upwards.  Eventually  the  ' 
truth  will  penetrate  that  neither  we  nor  our  government,  nor  any  other 
government,  wants  to  attack  the  Soviet  Union,  however  much  some 
Soviet  policies  are  disliked.  A  little  less  slowly  we  in  the  West  are  learn¬ 
ing  the  converse  truth.  One  of  the  chief  tasks  of  diplomacy  is  to  gain 
time  for  these  truths  to  penetrate,  and  the  more  the  international  tem- 
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perature  can  be  lowered  the  less  time  it  will  take.  But  at  the  best  it  will 
be  a  long  and  dangerous  business.  The  danger  is  more  a  matter  of 
stupidity  and  suspicion  than  of  ill  will.  But  suspicion  and  stupidity  are 
an  explosive  mixture. 

Should  the  Church  have  a  Social  Policy? 

In  spite  of  my  naturally  argumentative  disposition,  I  sometimes  get 
argued  with  by  people  who  I  do  not  want  to  answer  back.  So  it  is  with 
Dr  Oldham’s  article  which  is  printed  on  another  page.  I  have  no  wish 
to  quarrel  with  what  he  says.  Was  I  wrong  then  in  my  last  editorial  to 
maintain  that  the  Church  ought  to  have  ‘a  social  policy’?  I  think  not, 
but  I  was  certainly  wrong  not  to  explain  more  carefully  what  I  meant. 
This  phrase  ‘a  social  policy’  covers  at  least  three  different  things: 

1.  The  ways  in  which  the  churches  are  called  on  to  shape  their  own 
institutional  arrangements  to  meet  social  challenges,  e.g,  should  the 
churches  encourage  or  discourage  industrial  chaplains,  and/or  worker 
priests,  and,  if  so,  then  in  what  form  and  how? 

2.  The  formulation  of  general  judgements  about  matters  of  public 
policy.  This  takes  up  more  time  than  it  should  at  some  church 
meetings,  and  notably  at  the  meetings  of  the  British  Council  of 
Churches,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  this  can  be  helped. 

3.  The  essentially  pastoral  job  of  helping  Christians  to  find  their  way, 
as  Christians,  through  the  world  of  secular  effort. 

None  of  these  tasks  can  be  carried  out  without  a  small  staff.  This  staff 
can  be  smaller  and  the  work  can  be  done  better  if  it  is  centred,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  the  British  Council  of  Churches.  The  most  important 
part  of  the  task  is  the  third,  the  pastoral  task.  It  is  chiefly  a  question  of 
showing  lay  people  what  their  calling  in  the  world  involves.  I  was  taking 
it  for  granted  that  the  most  important  part  of  the  Church’s  social  policy 
should  be  to  stimulate  lay  people  to  influence  secular  activities  from 
inside,  and  that  it  was  generally  wrong  for  the  Church  ‘as  ecclesiastical 
institution’  to  talk  at  the  world  ‘from  outside’,  as  Dr  Oldham  puts  it. 
Lay  activities  have  indeed  their  proper  autonomy,  ‘not  an  autonomy  in 
respect  of  God,  but  an  independence  of  any  ecclesiastical  direction  or 
control’.  Yet,  when  all  is  said,  the  Church  has  responsibilities  to  society 
which  need  an  institutional  expression.  Dr  Oldham  would  point 
to  the  original  idea  of  the  Christian  Frontier  Council  and  to  the 
Churches’  Commission  on  International  Affairs  as  the  right  pattern  for 
this. 
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Some  of  us  hope  that  within  measurable  distance,  some  kind  of  a  lay 
institute  may  at  last  be  established  in  this  country,  to  carry  out,  among 
other  things,  some  of  Dr  Oldham’s  ideas.  It  would  take  five  or  ten  years 
to  get  such  an  undertaking  established  but  after  that  the  churches  ought 
to  find  that  they  could  entrust  a  good  part  of  their  social  concern  to  the 
new  organization.  Even  then  the  social  responsibility  departments  of  the 
British  Council  of  Churches  and  of  the  individual  churches  would  not 
be  out  of  a  job.  The  ‘lay  institute’,  if  that  is  the  right  name  for  it,  would 
be  only  half  elfective  if  it  failed  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  churches 
in  their  institutional  aspect.  It  would  still  be  essential  to  have  small 
departments  at  Eaton  Gate,  at  Church  House,  at  the  Central  Hall,  at 
Baptist  Church  House  and  so  on,  entrusted,  among  other  things,  with 
the  task  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  lay  institute  and  interpreting  its 
work  to  their  respective  constituents.  That,  however,  is  looking  ahead. 

At  present  we  have  no  lay  institute;  but  there  are  secular  problems 
which  the  churches  as  churches  cannot  escape,  as  well  as  secular  prob¬ 
lems  which  are  best  left  to  Christians  in  secular  occupations;  and  there 
are  many  cases  where  co-operation  between  lay  people  as  lay  people  and 
the  churches  as  ecclesiastical  institutions  is  urgently  needed.  The 
Sheffield  Industrial  Mission,  and  the  South  London  Industrial  Mission, 
to  mention  no  others,  show  how  a  diocesan  organization  can  help 
lay  people  to  discover  their  vocation  in  secular  work.  In  such  a  case  the 
Church,  as  ecclesiastical  institution,  is  properly  involved  in  industry. 
The  question  arises  whether  either  or  both  of  these  Missions  provides 
a  model  for  general  imitation.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  formulate  policy 
on  such  matters,  without  the  help  of  a  social  responsibility  department. 
The  same  principles  apply  in  other  departments  of  social  policy. 

I  go  all  the  way  with  Dr  Oldham  in  his  demand  for  expert  knowledge 
but  the  churches  can  generally  get  good  advice.  Two  recent  cases  come 
at  once  to  mind.  In  the  case  of  Central  Africa  the  British  Council  of 
Churches  has  been  able  to  assemble  a  group  with  first  class  knowledge 
and  understanding  which  was  able  to  speak  to  the  government  from 
inside  the  situation.  Christians  share  in  the  work  of  the  Institute  of 
Strategic  Studies  in  two  capacities;  either  as  defence  experts  who 
happen  to  be  Christians  or  as  professional  or  semi-professional  servants 
of  the  Church  who  think  it  desirable  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  planning 
of  defence.  In  both  these  cases,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  Christians  are 
acting  in  the  Oldham  tradition.  In  one  case  this  involves  acting  through 
the  Church — as  ecclesiastical  institution;  in  the  other  case  it  involves 
acting  through  a  secular  body.  It  is  an  important  part  of  the  Church’s 


social  policy  to  advise  on  when  Christians  should  act  through  secular 
machinery  and  when  they  should  act  through  ecclesiastical  channels. 
We  need  Dr  Oldham  to  correct  the  over  ecclesiastical  bias  of  most 
Christians,  but  there  still  remain  social  tasks  which  the  churches  must 
undertake  as  churches. 


‘Only  Connect* 

This  issue  of  frontier  is  full  of  connections  and  contrasts  that  were 
not  planned  by  the  editor. 

The  articles  by  Mr  T.  M.  Heron  and  Mr  John  Wren-Lewis  ought  to 
kill  the  idea  that  the  editor  agrees  with  all  his  contributors.  No  one 
could  agree  with  both  of  them  about  Teilhard  de  Chardin.  It  is  not 
clear  to  me  how  far  they  agree  on  other  subjects. 

I  am  puzzled  by  Mr  Wren-Lewis’s  enmity  against  metaphysics.  Does 
he  mean  what  I  mean  by  the  word?  Is  his  distinction  between  the 
‘rational  world’  and  ‘the  world  of  experience’  valid?  If  so,  I  don’t  dig. 
At  what  point  does  reasoning  about  the  world  of  experience  become 
metaphysics  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr  Wren-Lewis  objects  to  meta¬ 
physics?  He  himself  speaks  of  ‘a  response  to  a  transcendant  power’; 
if  that  is  not  introducing  a  metaphysical  idea  what  is  it?  He  is  right  in 
saying  that  many  people  do  not  ‘see  how  assertions  can  be  meaningful, 
unless  they  are  verifiable’,  but  is  it  not  time  that  they  made  the  effort  to 
see  it?  I  ask  these  questions  because  Mr  Wren-Lewis  seems  to  be  saying 
something  important. 

It  is  interesting  to  put  Fr  St  John’s  article  on  religious  freedom  side  by 
side  with  the  article  by  Bishop  Stephen  Bayne  on  ‘Doing  the  Truth’. 
Both  are  concerned  with  Christian  unity  in  truth  but  they  bring  out  such 
different  aspects  of  the  truth  that  one  could  easily  miss  the  connection. 
Fr  St  John  shows  the  amazing  difference  of  interpretation  which  can  be 
accommodated  within  an  apparently  precise  formulation  and  he 
indicates  the  direction  of  present  spiritual  growth  in  his  own  com¬ 
munion.  Praise  be  to  God.  After  reading  his  article  one  wants  to  ask 
questions  about  the  value  of  verbal  formulations  which  permit  of  such 
diverse  understanding.  These  questions  should  be  asked  reverently  or 
not  at  all.  All  churches  have  essentially  the  same  problem,  whether  they 
recognize  it  or  not.  No  church  gives  a  fully  satisfactory  answer.  The 
truths  of  our  faith  must  be  expressed  in  words  but  the  faith  is  more  than 
the  words  in  which  we  express  it.  Our  Lord  said  ‘I  am  the  Truth’  and 
St  John  the  Evangelist  speaks  of  ‘doing  the  truth’.  The  theology  of 
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Christian  unity  needs  to  show  more  clearly  the  connection  between  J 
these  different  but  especially  Biblical  meanings  of  truth. 

When  we  argue  we  speak  as  if  the  Truth  were  all  in  words,  but  in  the  • 
life  of  our  churches  we  ‘do  the  truth’.  This  is  no  Anglican  monopoly, 
though  Dr  Bayne  gives  it  a  characteristically  Anglican  and  historical 
expression.  Mrs  Blackie,  writing  out  of  her  Scottish  and  Presbyterian 
background,  is  concerned  to  show  the  weakness  of  a  narrowly  historical 
approach,  but  she  is  equally  concerned  with  ‘doing  the  truth’.  In  the 
Congregationalist  and  Baptist  traditions  unity  is  maintained  more  by  ’  ] 

doing  things  together  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  than  by  anything  else,  or  ] 
so  at  least  it  looks  from  the  outside.  The  Roman  Church  has  sometimes 
seemed  to  place  the  whole  weight  of  unity  on  its  dogmatic  formulas,  but 
if  you  look  more  closely  it  may  well  seem  that  the  bond  which  unites 
an  avant  garde  Roman  Catholic  from  France  or  Germany  with  a  village 
priest  in  a  backward  part  of  South  America  is  the  fact  that  they  both  > 
do  certain  things  together,  rather  than  the  fact  that  they  both  believe 
certain  dogmas  which  they  may  interpret  in  very  different  ways,  though 
that,  too,  has  its  value.  I  am  not  seeking  to  reduce  the  value  that  is  put  ' 
on  clear  thinking.  On  the  contrary,  I  ask  that  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  think  more  clearly  about  the  relation  between  believing  the  truth  in  a 
dogmatic  formulation,  ‘doing  the  truth’  in  St  John’s  meaning  of  the  ’ 
phrase,  and  Our  Lord’s  saying  ‘I  am  the  Truth’. 

J.W.L. 


.  .  .  The  last  phase  of  English  history  began  with  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  new 
phase  demands  a  Bill  of  Duties. 

J.  H.  Oldham,  Christian  News-Letter,  November  8,  1939  (Supplement). 
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The  Frontier  Idea 

Highly  as  I  esteem  the  quality  of  frontier  and  the  service 
which  it  is  rendering  to  the  Christian  cause,  I  am  compelled  to 
take  sharp  issue  with  the  editorial  article  in  the  last  number. 
It  represents,  in  my  view,  a  way  of  thinking  which  it  was  the  precise 
purpose  of  the  formation  of  the  Christian  Frontier  Council  to  transcend. 
That  Council  was  set  up  with  the  deliberate  assent  of  Archbishops  Lang 
and  Temple,  Dr  Scott  Lidgett  and  other  leading  churchmen,  meeting 
as  members  of  the  Council  on  the  Christian  Faith  and  the  Common 
Life,  a  body  which  filled  the  gap  between  the  Oxford  Conference  of 
1937  and  the  formation  of  the  British  Council  of  Churches.  Without 
the  initiative  of  Archbishop  Lang  it  would  not  have  come  into  existence. 

The  editorial  ignores  altogether,  and  in  its  underlying  assumptions 
contradicts,  the  fundamental  insight,  which  an  earlier  generation  owed 
to  Baron  von  Hugel  and  which  inspired  the  formation  of  the  Christian 
Frontier  Council,  that  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  Society  is  a  dual 
one.  In  its  confession  of  faith  it  makes  universal  claims.  But  in  its 
institutional  embodiment  it  exists  within  society  as  one  human  interest 
or  activity  alongside  of  other  interests  and  activities,  such  as  government 
administration,  law,  industry,  education,  medicine,  science  and  art. 
These  other  spheres  or  departments  of  life,  von  Hiigel  maintained,  have 
a  proper  autonomy  of  their  own — not  an  autonomy  in  respect  of  God, 
but  an  independence  of  any  ecclesiastical  direction  or  control. 

Another  distinguished  thinker  who  influenced  the  minds  of  those  who 
took  steps  to  set  up  the  Christian  Frontier  Council  was  the  Roman 
Catholic  philosopher,  Jacques  Maritain.  The  thesis  of  his  book  True 
Humanism,  published  at  the  time  when  the  plans  for  the  Council  were 
being  thought  out,  is  that,  in  modern  society,  in  contrast  with  the 
mediaeval  period,  Christians  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  secular  respon¬ 
sibilities,  must  act,  certainly  as  Christians — to  do  otherwise  would  be 
to  betray  their  calling,  but  not  as  Christians  as  such.  They  must  not, 
that  is  to  say,  in  their  judgements  and  actions  in  secular  affairs  commit 
the  Church,  or  claim  that  their  decisions  in  these  matters  are  binding 
on  other  Christians. 

It  is  not  in  dispute — von  Hiigel  and  Maritain  would  certainly  not 
dispute,  and  the  latter  explicitly  asserts — that  there  may  be  in  public 
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policy  and  in  the  life  of  society  contradictions  of  the  Christian  under¬ 
standing  and  way  of  life  so  flagrant  that  the  Church  as  Church  must  lift 
up  its  voice  in  protest  and  witness.  In  regard  to  what  these  issues  are  the 
differences  of  opinion  are  too  numerous  and  wide  for  consideration 
here.  In  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding  I  would  also  like  to  say 
further  that  I  am  in  the  fullest  sympathy  with  the  achievements  of  the 
Commission  on  International  Affairs,  which,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Sir  Kenneth  Grubb  and  Dr  Nolde,  seems  to  me  to  be  rendering 
highly  valuable  services.  If  this  statement  appears  to  be  at  variance  with 
the  general  trend  of  this  article,  I  am  confident  that,  if  space  permitted, 

I  could  show  that  there  is  no  inconsistency.  I  am  not  attempting  here  to 
present  a  comprehensive  and  balanced  view  of  so  vast  and  intricate 
a  subject  as  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  Society,  but  only  to  state 
briefly  the  grounds  of  my  disagreement  with  the  line  taken  in  your 
editorial. 

The  same  issue  of  frontier  contains  an  article  by  Mr  Peter  Kirk 
which  is  based  on  sounder  premises  and  more  realistic  thinking  than  the 
editorial.  He  says  explicitly  and  forcibly  argues  that  there  is  no  specifically 
‘Christian’  line  on  policy  generally,  and  that  any  attempt  to  impose  such 
a  Christian  line  must  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  Christian  party,  which 
experience  has  shown  to  involve  insoluble  contradictions. 

Mr  Kirk’s  contention  seems  to  me  unanswerable.  In  the  scientific  and 
technological  society  in  which  we  live  today  the  decisions,  large  and 
small,  which  give  shape  to  our  society,  require,  if  they  are  to  be  right 
decisions,  technical  knowledge  and  experience.  They  can  consequently 
be  rightly  taken  only  by  those  who  possess  that  knowledge  and  exper¬ 
ience.  It  is  unthinkable  that  the  Church  as  ecclesiastical  institution 
should  have  at  its  disposal  the  knowledge  and  experience  necessary  for  a 
sound  judgement  of  this  endless  range  of  questions  or  of  any  one  of 
them. 

The  crucial  point  is  not  the  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity,  but 
the  question  of  competence  in  the  various  spheres  of  secular  activity. 
Individuals  among  the  clergy  may  be  competent  in  one  or  other  of  the 
secular  spheres.  The  long  experience  of  Archbishop  Davidson  in  public 
affairs  and  his  stores  of  wisdom  led  statesmen  to  seek  his  counsel. 
Archbishop  Garbett  made  himself  an  authority  on  questions  of 
housing.  Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin  knew  that  he  could  secure  an 
audience  among  scientists  only  by  attaining  to  the  first  rank  in  his  own 
special  field  and  dedicated  his  life  to  this  end.  But  these  are  the  excep¬ 
tions.  All  that  can  be  rightly  expected  from  the  clergy  as  a  whole  is  that 
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:r-  they  should  be  competent  in  their  own  job. 

ift  The  question  I  am  concerned  with  here  is  one  of  basic  principle.  If 
he  ,  our  fundamental  assumptions  are  mistaken  we  are  bound  in  the  end  to 
)n  meet  with  failure  and  defeat.  If  they  are  sound  we  can  hope  for  progress 
ly  and  can  safely  make  all  kinds  of  adjustments  and  modifications  required 
le  by  particular  circumstances.  I  learned  in  my  youth  from  Admiral 

ip  Mahan,  the  greatest  authority  in  his  time  on  naval  affairs,  that,  in  war, 

jg  if  the  strategy  of  a  combatant  is  right,  it  may  survive  any  number  of 

:h  )  tactical  defeats,  whereas,  if  its  strategy  is  wrong,  a  series  of  tactical 
d,  successes  will  not  prevent  it  from  losing  the  war.  Your  editorial  seems 

;o  to  me  to  be  based  on,  or  at  least  not  sufficiently  clearly  to  repudiate,  the 

te  fundamentally  mistaken  assumption  of  the  omnicompetence  of  the 

te  Church  as  ecclesiastical  institution  to  pronounce  on  the  affairs  of 

ir  society. 

> 

The  Christian  Frontier  Council 

e 

y  t  If,  with  von  Hiigel  and  Maritain,  and  with  the  assent,  it  may  be 
h  expected,  of  the  great  majority  of  thoughtful  Christians,  when  the  issue 

h  I  has  been  squarely  put  before  them,  we  decisively  reject  this  assumption, 

j  does  this  mean  a  withdrawal  of  the  Church  from  a  concern  with  social 

d  righteousness?  There  are  schools  of  theological  thought  that  do  in 

d  effect  arrive  at  this  conclusion.  But  that  position  is  intolerable.  The 

it  )  formation  of  the  Christian  Frontier  Council  was  an  attempt  to  find  a 

y  new  way  out  of  this  dilemma.  There  has  been  much  talk  in  the  recent 

years  about  the  laity,  and  notable  stirrings  of  fresh  life  among  Christian 
1  laymen.  But  one  could  wish  for  greater  evidence  that  the  key  idea  that 
a  inspired  the  formation  of  the  Christian  Frontier  Council  had  been 
f  ’  more  clearly  and  widely  grasped. 

To  be  fully  understood  that  idea  must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of 
t  history.  One  of  the  dominating  facts  in  the  history  of  the  West  in  recent 

.  '  centuries  has  been  the  conflict  between  science  and  religion.  It  has  been 

;  embittered  by  illegitimate  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Church  to 

:  prescribe  the  conclusions  which  scientists  may  reach  in  their  own 

.  sphere.  In  this  dispute  science  has  been  victorious  all  along  the  line.  Its 

r  freedom  in  its  own  sphere  is  no  longer  disputed  in  responsible  ecclesias- 

I  tical  quarters.  But  the  conflict  has  left  a  legacy  of  bitterness  and  resent- 

1  mqit.  This  historical  experience  is  one  of  which  Christians  surely  need 

to  take  the  fullest  account. 

Again,  if  we  view  the  situation  in  historical  perspective,  the  awakening 
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of  the  Christian  social  conscience  in  relation  to  the  problems  of  modem  ex] 
society,  and  in  particular  to  those  arising  out  of  the  industrial  revolu-  *  vv£ 
tion,  is  of  relatively  recent  date.  It  was  only  natural  at  a  certain  stage  wl 
that  the  new  concern  for  social  righteousness  should  express  itself  in  the  lai 
first  instance  through  channels  ready  to  hand,  that  is  to  say,  through  the  of 
Church  as  ecclesiastical  institution.  But  practical  experience  and  deeper  m 
thought  have  shown  the  inadequacy  of  this  agency  for  the  purpose  in  fil 
view.  As  ecclesiastical  institution  the  Church  must  in  the  vast  majority  w 
of  instances  either  content  itself  with  proclaiming  generalities  or  expose  vv 
itself  to  the  charge  of  intruding  into  spheres  beyond  its  competence.  B 

a 

Work  from  inside 

( 

It  was  as  a  means  of  escaping  from  this  dilemma,  as  I  have  said,  that  ,, 
the  Christian  Frontier  Council  was  set  up.  Instead  of  persisting  in  what 
must  of  necessity  be  a  more  or  less  futile  attempt  to  influence  decisions  < 
and  actions  in  the  various  spheres  of  secular  activity  by  offering  advice  | 
from  outside,  it  embarked  on  the  new  and  far  more  promising  venture  of 
encouraging  and  assisting  within  these  spheres  spontaneous  efforts  by 
which  Christians  whose  vocation  lay  in  a  particular  field,  and  who  were 
consequently  competent  in  that  field,  would  for  themselves  arrive  at  the 
right  decisions.  The  group  of  Christian  doctors,  whose  views  of  the 
problems  confronting  Christians  in  their  own  profession  were  presented 
by  Daniel  Jenkins  in  the  small  book  entitled  The  Doctor's  Profession^ 
was  an  example  of  the  kind  of  activity  that  was  contemplated.  It  was, 
however,  no  more  than  a  single  brick  in  what,  if  the  necessary  resources 
had  been  forthcoming,  might  have  become  one  day  a  large  and  im-  » 
pressive  building. 

When  I  discussed  with  my  friend,  Karl  Mannheim,  the  sociologist,  the 
idea  of  the  Christian  Frontier,  he  said  that  the  conception  was  one  of 
great  sociological  interest.  Governments,  at  any  rate  in  the  free  societies, 
he  pointed  out,  are  discovering  that  there  are  important  things  to  be  done 
for  the  good  of  society  which  can  best  be  done  indirectly  rather  than 
directly  by  the  Government  itself.  It  has  thus  set  up  public  corporations, 
such  as  the  BBC,  the  policy  and  day-to-day  working  of  which  it  makes 
no  attempt  to  control.  Other  instances  of  the  State,  or  some  other  parent 
body  initiating  and  fostering  activities  over  which  it  refrains  from 
exercising  control,  could  be  cited. 

The  Christian  Frontier  Council  was  intended  to  be  an  analagous 

»  S.C.M.  Press  (1949).  4s.  6d. 
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experiment  in  the  sphere  of  the  Church.  As  I  have  already  indicated,  it 
was  brought  into  existence  by  the  action  of  the  Churches.  The  proposals 
which  were  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the  assemblies  of  all  the 
larger  Churches  in  Great  Britain,  envisaged  the  appointment  of  a  staff 
of  at  least  six  whole- time  officers  of  high  capacity.  A  powerful  effort  was 
made  to  secure  as  leader  of  the  enterprise  a  man  who  subsequently  has 
filled  with  distinction  prominent  positions  in  public  life.  It  was  hoped 
with  this  staff  to  initiate  a  range  of  nation-wide  activities,  a  report  of 
which  would  be  submitted  annually  to  the  British  Council  of  Churches. 
But  the  report  would  be  for  information  only,  not  for  approval  or  dis¬ 
approval.  The  plan,  however,  was  launched  during  the  war  years,  and 
the  attempt  to  secure  the  desired  staff  and  funds  was  abortive.  The 
Christian  Frontier  Council  has  perforce  become  one  of  the  many 
voluntary  organizations  serving  a  useful  but  limited  purpose. 

I  conclude  with  one  or  two  comments  on  specific  points  in  your 
editorial.  You  begin  by  assuming  apparently  that  the  Church  ought  to 
have  a  social  policy.  If  this  means  that  the  Church  as  ecclesiastical 
institution  should  have  a  social  policy,  it  seems  to  me  a  fundamentally 
mistaken  assumption.  A  social  policy  must  be  based  on  an  under¬ 
standing  of  all  the  factors  and  forces  that  in  a  concrete  historical 
situation  make  an  existing  society  what  it  is.  No  single  department 
within  society  can  have  at  its  disposal  the  totality  of  knowledge  and 
experience  that  are  required  for  the  formulation  of  a  social  policy.  You 
go  on  to  say  that  ‘when  the  Government  or  the  press  ask  the  Churches 
for  their  views  on  various  social  problems  they  may  find  that  they  have 
nothing  particular  to  say’.  Why  should  they  have  anything  to  say?  To 
have  competent  views  on  various  social  questions,  the  Church  as 
ecclesiastical  institution,  would  have  to  duplicate  all  the  social  research 
agencies  of  society  and  to  have  access  to  the  experience  of  the  most 
competent  persons  in  the  different  secular  spheres.  To  give  incompetent 
answers  is  only  to  discredit  the  Church. 

What  I  want  to  combat  with  all  the  force  at  my  command  is  the 
widespread,  though  generally  unrecognized,  assumption  that  to  be  a 
Christian  gives  a  man  any  superiority  over  his  fellows  in  the  decision  of 
questions  that  call  for  technical  knowledge  or  for  painfully  won  wisdom 
in  dealing  with  practical  affairs.  To  be  a  Christian  is  to  have  a  certain 
attitude  to  life  and  to  cherish  certain  values,  and  the  more  people  there 
are  in  a  society  who  live  by  these  values  the  better  the  society  will  be. 
But  it  does  not  make  an  individual  a  better  arithmetician  or  chemist; 
excellence  in  these  fields  is  the  result  of  natural  endowment  and  hard 
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work.  Nor  does  the  fact  of  being  a  Christian  confer  any  special  com-  ^  T] 
petence  in  arriving  at  the  right  solution  of  complex  political  problems. 

The  practical  conclusion  of  your  editorial  is  that  what  is  needed  is  > 
to  strengthen  the  Social  Responsibility  Department  of  the  British 
Council  of  Churches  by  the  recruitment  of  a  small  number  of  first-class 
people.  I  agree  about  the  necessity  of  recruiting  first-class  minds  in  the 
service  of  the  Christian  cause.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  strenuous  ^ 
effort  that  was  made  to  do  this  twenty  years  ago.  But  the  purpose  for 
which  we  sought  these  gifted  people  was  entirely  different  from  that 
which  you  propose.  We  wanted  then  to  initiate  a  radically  new  developv 
ment  in  the  relations  between  the  Church  and  society.  If  the  persons  you 
want  become  officers  of  an  ecclesiastical  body,  the  environment  will  at 
once  begin  to  exercise  its  influence.  Whatever  your  intention,  you  will  be  ^  ^ 

in  fact  perpetuating  and  re-enforcing  the  vulnerable,  and  indeed 
indefensible,  traditional  view  that  the  effective  way  to  exert  a  Christian 
influence  on  society  is  by  offering  advice  to  the  secular  spheres  of  human  ^ 
interest  and  activity  from  outside.  As  institution  the  Church  is  ipso  ' 

facto  outside  these  spheres.  The  aim  of  the  Christian  Frontier  Council  ' 

was  to  get  something  moving  within  them. 

I  have  been  concerned  in  this  article  to  make  clear  what  I  believe  to 
be  a  vitalizing  idea.  It  can  be  given  expression  in  a  hundred  different 
ways,  of  which  the  Christian  Frontier  Council  is  only  one.  The  idea  is 
already  finding  partial  expression  in  the  work  of  the  Commission  on 
International  Affairs  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  in  some  of  the 
activities  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  at  Bossey,  in  the  evangelical 
academies  in  Germany,  in  the  Iona  community,  and  in  other  ways. 

But  broadly  speaking  the  thinking  of  the  Churches  in  relation  to  the  ' 
secular  life  around  them  is  still  in  terms  of  Church-centred  activities. 
Their  eyes  need  to  be  opened  to  see  that  the  only  hope  of  meeting  the 
challenges  which  confront  them  in  modem  society  lies  not  in  concentra¬ 
tion  of  initiative  and  direction  at  a  few  centres,  thereby  limiting  in¬ 
evitably  the  range  of  the  potential  effort,  but  in  the  widest  possible 
diffusion  of  responsibility  and  initiative. 


...  the  true  significance  of  outward  events  lies^in  the  ways  they  affect  the  souls 
of  men. 


J.  H.  Oldham,  Christian  News-Letter,  November  8,  1939 
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THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK 

Holiness,  Truth  and 
Unity 

Part  of  a  talk  given  at  the  Broadstairs  Conference  of  the  Fellowship 
of  St  Alban  and  St  Sergius.  A  fuller  version  dealing  more  specifically 
with  Anglican  Orthodox  relations  will  be  published  in  the  Spring 
number  of  Sobomost  (obtainable  from  52  Ladbroke  Grove,  3s.  6d.). 

IN  talk  and  thought  about  Christian  unity,  appeal  is  frequently  and 
rightly  made  to  the  prayer  of  Our  Lord  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of 
St  John.  There  it  is  recorded  that  Our  Lord  prayed  for  the  unity  of 
His  disciples.  It  is  equally  true,  but  not  nearly  so  frequently  mentioned, 
that  in  the  same  prayer  Our  Lord  prayed  also  for  the  sanctification  of 
the  disciples;  and  in  particular  for  their  sanctification  in  the  truth, 
‘sanctify  them  in  truth — Thy  Word  is  truth’.  The  truth  is  the  revelation 
of  the  Father’s  name  which  He  has  given  to  them,  and  the  Lord  sancti¬ 
fies  Himself  to  the  death  on  calvary  that  thereby  the  disciples  may  be 
sanctified  in  truth.  It  is  a  threefold  cord — unity,  sanctification,  truth — 
and  through  the  unity  of  the  disciples  in  Christ  whose  truth  indwells 
them  and  in  whose  self-consecration  they  share,  the  divine  Glory  will 
dwell  in  them  in  anticipation  of  their  vision  of  the  divine  Glory  with 
their  eyes  hereafter. 

The  fulfilment  of  Christ’s  prayer  has  happened  in  the  working  out  of  a 
Church  which  is  at  once  the  Body  of  Christ  and  composed  of  frail  and 
sinful  human  flesh.  And  that  has  ever  been  so.  Once  for  all  possessing 
Christ’s  holiness,  the  Church  is  the  place  where  that  holiness  is  wrought 
out  in  conflict.  Once  for  all  possessing  Christ’s  unity,  the  Church  is  no 
less  the  place  where  unity  has  to  realize  itself  in  the  conquest  of  conflicts, 
as  we  see  early  in  Corinth  and  elsewhere.  And  once  for  all  possessing 
indefectibly  Christ’s  truth,  the  Church  works  out,  in  the  ups  and  downs 
of  history,  the  realization  and  the  presentation  of  that  truth.  The  sin  of 
disunity  is  but  one  aspect  of  the  sinfulness  of  the  members  of  the  Body 
of  Christ  frustrating  the  fulfilment  of  the  prayer  of  Our  Lord.  Disunity 
is  one  aspect  of  it,  lack  of  holiness  is  another  aspect,  and  failure  to 
grasp  the  truth  and  to  present  it  in  simplicity  and  clarity  is  another. 
What  is  wrong  with  Christendom  is  not  only  that  we  are  divided,  it  is 
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also  that  we  lack  holiness  and  that  we  monkey  about  with  truth.  And  o 
that  being  so,  it  seems  to  me  entirely  insufficient  to  think  and  talk  about  *  n 
reunion  unless  in  the  same  breath  we  are  thinking  and  talking  about  >  v 
reconsecration  and  recovery  of  the  fulness  of  truth.  That  threefold  cord  n 
cannot  be  broken.  n 

In  Christian  history  there  have  inevitably  been  phases  and  movements  h 
where  there  has  been  concentration  on  one  or  other  of  the  aspects  of  the  n 
Church’s  calling.  Both  in  ancient  and  in  post-reformation  history  there  ’  v 
have  been  movements  which  concentrated  upon  holiness  as  the  t 
one  great  desideratum,  defining  holiness  rigidly  and  throwing  out  a 
people  who  didn’t  seem  to  qualify.  It  is  possible  that  future  historians  r 
will  feel  it  to  be  just  as  queer  and  lopsided  when  ecclesiastical  statesmen  C 
have  talked  unity,  unity,  unity,  as  if  that  was  something  that  could  be  c 
abstracted,  and  have  concentrated  upon  it  and  not  always  seen  it  as  ^ 
interwoven  with  the  other  matters.  What  we  find  in  John  xvii  is  really  .  1 

expressed  in  the  credal  description  of  the  Church  as  ‘one  holy,  catholic,  i 
apostolic’.  Let  any  of  us  try  to  expound  one  of  those  notes  of  the  £ 
Church  and  inevitably  we  find  ourselves  expounding  the  others  at  the  1 
same  time.  ^ 

What  inferences  do  we  draw  for  our  own  understanding  of  the  *  < 

situation  and  of  our  own  needs  and  duties?  j  < 

( 


Diplomatic,  Intellectual  and  Spiritual  ^ 

First  and  plainly,  there  is  the  need  always  to  try  to  hold  together  the  i 
different  aspects  of  approach  towards  unity — the  diplomatic,  and  the 
intellectual  and  the  ascetical.  And  because  the  ascetical  is  a  part  of  it,  it  ,  ' 

means  that  the  movement  towards  Christian  unity  is  like  an  iceberg. 

There  is  always  the  part  of  it  that  can  be  seen  and  can  be  expressed  in 
talk  and  in  conferences,  negotiations,  recorded  successes.  There  is  also 
the  invisible  part  of  it.  We  can  as  Christians  be  sure  that  the  invisible 
part  is  no  less  important  than  the  visible  part — we  can  never  be  sure,  so 
to  speak,  what  the  proportions  of  the  two  are — the  relative  value  that  . 
Almighty  God  sets  upon  the  seen  and  the  unseen  aspects. 

A  second  inference  is  that  the  laws  of  speed  concerning  unity  cannot 
be  very  different  from  the  laws  of  speed  concerning  holiness  and  truth. 

We  are  called  to  be  holy.  That  is  a  matter  of  urgency  that  brooks  no 
delay.  We  know  that  it  is  wrong  to  pray  like  the  unconverted  Augustine: 
‘Lord,  give  me  purity,  but  not  yet.’  We  know  that  the  Lord  says  to  us,  . 
‘Tonight  is  thy  soul  required  of  thee’ ;  the  call  to  holiness  in  the  example 
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i  of  the  obedience  of  Christ  is  urgent,  and  to  be  standing  still  is  to  be 
t  *  moving  back.  Yet,  because  it  is  a  holiness  after  Christ,  we  know  too,  that 
t  N  very  great  patience  is  needed — not  only  human  patience  but  super- 
i  natural  patience — and  it  would  be  quite  ridiculous  if  we  thought  that  the 

recovery  of  holiness  could  be  a  matter  of  the  Church’s  planning  to  be 
s  holy  by  Thursday  week.  So  with  unity.  There  is  urgency  in  that  every 
e  moment  of  disunity  is  scandalous  and  sinful.  There  is  urgency  in  that 
e  ’  wherever  there  are  two  Christian  bodies  in  a  place  they  must  be  asking 
e  themselves — is  it  possible  for  us  to  cease  to  be  two  and  to  become  one 

t  and  why  should  we  not  do  it?  But  yet,  there  is  also  the  sort  of  patience 

s  required  about  unity  that  there  is  about  holiness.  The  process  whereby 

1  Christendom  is  made  one,  cannot,  it  seems,  be  other  in  the  law  of  its 
;  operation  from  the  process  whereby  Christendom  is  made  holy. 

5  ^  A  third  inference  is:  should  not  the  total  criterion  of  unity,  truth, 
f  ,  holiness  be  kept  in  mind  in  judging  about  plans  and  schemes  of  re- 
,  union?  Ecclesiastical  statesmanship  is  sometimes  liable  to  talk  as  if  the 
;  essence  of  the  matter  was  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  ecclesiastical 
;  bodies  as  such.  Within  the  World  Council  of  Churches  this  is  at  present 
very  much  an  issue.  There  is  a  slogan:  ‘We  intend  to  stay  together’,  and 
;  *  on  the  part  of  some  constituent  members  of  the  World  Council  of 
,  Churches  that  means,  alas:  ‘We  intend  to  enjoy  being  under  the 
ecumenical  umbrella  which  gives  us  a  sort  of  togetherness,  but  we  have 
no  intention  of  ceasing  from  being  separate  denominations.’  Over  against 
this  is  the  very  strong  plea  being  made  from  other  quarters  that  the 
!  acquiescing  in  separate  bodies  is  quite  wrong — you  must,  wherever 
possible,  turn  your  two  or  three  separated  bodies  into  one,  as  has  been 
:  ,  done  in  South  India.  But  it  is  not  just  numerical  oneness,  but  oneness  in 
catholicity  and  apostolicity  and  holiness  that  is  the  criterion  and  the 
I  ^  goal.  If  denomination  A  and  denomination  B  and  denomination  C  are 
I  going  to  unite,  let  them  ask  ‘unite  in  what?’  It  is  important  that  the 
union  should  belong  to  the  movement  towards  the  divine  goal  of  one 
holy,  catholic,  apostolic  Church.  Let  me  give  one  or  two  instances. 
Supposing  that  the  Free  Churches  in  England  united  into  one  big, 
organized  Free  Church  of  England  with  one  organization;  would  it  be  a 
step  towards  the  fulfilment  of  unity  according  to  the  will  of  Christ? 
It  might,  it  might  not.  It  might  have  the  effect  of  just  hardening  English 
Christianity  into  two,  or  rather  three,  groups — a  Roman  group,  an 
Anglican  group  and  a  Non-Conformist  group;  each,  because  of  its 
cohesion,  might  be  all  the  more  intractable  in  relation  to  final  pur¬ 
poses.  Again,  it  would  be  ex  hypothesis  conceivable  for  Christendom  to 
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coalesce  into  three,  or  four,  or  five,  groups:  yet  the  real  goal  would  not 
be  nearer  just  because  the  groups  being  so  much  bigger  were  more  ‘ 
pleased  with  themselves  and  more  rigid  in  their  confessional  frontiers. 
Separateness  of  a  denominational  kind  is  something  that  should  fill  us 
with  horror.  But  the  divine  answer  isn’t  just  making  separate  bodies 
fewer  in  number,  or  one  in  number;  it  is  becoming  one  in  holiness,  in 
sanctification,  in  the  truth. 


JOHN  BAILLIE 


A  correspondent  writes : 

‘l^R  JOHN  BAILLIE,  who  died  on  September  29,  was  a  theologian  and  an  ecclesias- 
^tical  statesman  whose  praise  was  in  all  the  churches.  He  was  a  Christian  philoso- 
her  with  an  extraordinarily  clear  and  penetrating  mind,  who,  as  a  Professor  and  finally  , 
as  Principal  of  New  College,  Edinburgh,  left  an  indelible  mark  on  more  than  one 
generation  of  students  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  was  Moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  1943-44,  and  chairman  of  the  commission  that  produced  ' 
the  report  on  God's  Will  in  Our  Time,  which  was  recognized  far  beyond  Scotland  as  an 
outstanding  exposition  of  the  implications  of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  contemporary 
world.  Baillie  was  undoubtedly  its  main  author. 

‘He  was  well-prepared  for  the  leading  part  he  was  to  play  in  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment  and  in  the  formation  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  As  a  young  man  he 
had  studied  in  Germany  and  later  he  had  for  many  years  been  a  teacher  of  theology 
in  Canada  and  the  U.S.A.  He  was  an  accomplished  linguist,  and  had  a  rare  gift  both 
for  interpreting  representatives  of  different  traditions  to  one  another  and  for  doing  > 
justice  to  what  was  at  the  bottom  of  each.  Above  all,  while  he  could  hold  his  own 
with  any  professional  theologian,  he  could  also  see  things  from  the  layman’s  point  of 
view.  People  who  could  not  make  head  or  tail  of  what  most  of  the  professionals  were 
talking  about  were  arrested  by  his  ability  to  meet  them  where  they  were. 

‘When  after  the  Oxford  Conference  of  1937  on  “Church,  Community  and  State” 

Dr  J.  H.  Oldham  drew  together  a  group  of  very  diverse  laymen  (known  as  “the 
Moot”)  which  met  regularly  for  about  ten  years  to  discuss  fundamental  questions  of 
belief,  Baillie  was  the  chief  theological  participant.  He  always  said  that  he  learned  , 
more  through  this  open  encounter  with  minds  trained  in  other  disciplines  than  he 
had  done  anywhere  else.  At  the  same  time,  he  contributed  much  more  than  he 
realized  to  the  Christian  social  thinking  that  brought  the  “frontier”  movement  into 
being.  Some  of  his  books  were  clearly  directed  to  this  concern,  e.g.  What  is  Christian 
Civilization?  and  The  Belief  in  Progress. 

‘With  all  his  open-mindedness  John  Baillie,  like  his  brother  Donald,  was  a  man 
rooted  in  a  deep  and  firm  faith.  Many  Christians  have  been  grateful  to  him  for  the 
help  they  have  derived  from  his  Diary  of  Private  Prayer  and  his  Diary  of  Readings. 
All  who  knew  him  personally  will  treasure  the  memory  of  his  friendship,  his  humour, 
and  his  winning  example  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  Christian  humanist.’ 
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ELIZABETH  SALTER 

The  Men  Behind  The 
Initials 

One  of  the  si^ihcant  pointers  in  twentieth  century  evolution  has  been  the 
setting  up  of  international  organizations  to  deal  with  certain  facets  of  the 
emergent  world  society.  The  United  Nations  is  an  institutionalization  of  the 
world  peace  conference,  a  focus  of  world  opinion  against  the  unilateral  resort 
to  force;  the  World  Health  Organization  uses  global  resources  for  the  physical 
betterment  of  under-developed  nations;  UNESCO  encourages  educational, 
social  and  cultural  exchanges  on  a  world  level;  NATO  works  to  prevent  war 
by  maintaining  the  level  of  the  West’s  deterrent  in  conventional  and  nuclear 
weapons,  and  for  twelve  years  the  OEEC  has  been  helping  to  restore  the  economic 
health  of  Europe.  And  so  on. 

From  the  outside,  such  organizations  often  appear  as  a  set  of 
initials,  remote  from  the  practical  work  of  the  world,  established 
in  expensive  aerodynamic  rabbit  warrens,  where  men  scurry  to 
and  fro,  pausing  to  dictate  wordy  reports  dotted  with  unintelligible 
references  before  taking  the  next  plane  for  Brazzaville  or  New  York. 
But  who  are  these  men?  What  is  their  strange  vocation?  What  sort  of 
problems  do  they  encounter  in  this  no-man’s-land  where  the  nation 
state  fades,  yet  a  world  political  authority  is  still  far  away? 

In  spite  of  the  apparent  glamour  of  living  and  working  in  Paris  or 
Brussels  or  Rome  or  Geneva,  of  comparatively  high  salaries  and  a 
cosmopolitan  entourage,  in  many  ways  their  lives  are  identical  with  those 
of  any  other  men  in  professional  jobs.  They  are  often  overworked — 
sometimes  because,  in  common  with  their  brothers  at  home,  they  want 
to  be;  they  travel  more  frequently  than  is  good  for  their  blood-pressure; 
they  have  similar  administrative  responsibilities  and  the  same  blend  of 
frustrations.  The  same  applies  to  their  personal  lives.  Yet  the  inter¬ 
national  civil  servant  has  unique  problems. 

He  lacks  the  tradition  and  security  of  a  national  civil  servant.  If  he 
believes  in  the  ultimate  value  of  the  organization  for  which  he  works, 
the  ‘man  who  mans  the  initials’  must  set  about  creating  a  lasting 
institution,  in  the  teeth  of  vested  national  interests,  and  usually  in  face 
of  professional  jealousy  from  the  national  foreign  services.  Another  of 
his  problems  is  adaptation  to  the  mentality  of  fellow-workers  from 
backgrounds  that  may  be  quite  alien  to  him.  Often  he  finds  life-long 
values  meaningless  when  confronted  with  men  of  different  races  or 
creeds. 
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His  private  life  comes  in  for  some  unexpected  shocks.  Finding  him¬ 
self  in  a  strange  country,  he  has  to  establish  his  family,  and  provide 
satisfactory  education  for  his  children;  his  wife,  far  from  home  and 
frequently  separated  from  her  husband  by  his  constant  travelling,  is 
lonely;  in  a  floating  population  it  is  hard  for  him  to  build  up  lasting 
friendships  and  an  atmosphere  of  trust;  added  to  which  there  is  a  new 
language  to  be  wrestled  with.  How  many  couples,  weary  of  painful  and 
laboured  explanations  to  the  plumber,  take  grateful  refuge  in  the  all  too 
frequent  national  ‘ghettoes’,  recalling  the  joys  of  life  in  the  homeland, 
comforted  by  the  sound  of  their  mother  tongue. 

But  what  of  his  specifically  spiritual  problems?  How  is  his  inner  life 
affected  by  this  novel  backcloth  of  international  life? 

For  the  Christian,  confronted  with  an  endless  procession  of  roneoed 
documents,  where  so  much  effort  goes  into  accomplishing  so  little,  the 
temporal  set-backs  seem  to  be  a  reflection  of  the  deeper  question: 
What  am  I  doing  to  forward  God’s  kingdom  on  earth?  This  question 
must  be  posed  on  two  levels:  to  what  extent  is  the  organization’s 
particular  object  God’s  own  will,  and,  more  fundamentally,  to  what 
extent  is  any  earthly  construction  of  value  in  the  burning  light  of 
eternity?  In  creating  a  world  society,  in  forming  the  institutions  to 
establish  the  world  rule  of  law,  an  adequate  distribution  of  capital 
investment  and  medical  knowledge  in  under-developed  nations — how 
much  nearer  are  they  to  fulfilling  the  Lord’s  Prayer — ‘Thy  will  be  done 
on  earth’?  The  answer  must  be  negative  unless  the  inner  life  of  the 
individuals  working  toward  secular  aims  keeps  step. 

This  is  where  one  of  the  greatest  spiritual  problems  arises.  The 
spiritual  resources  of  a  Christian  business  man  are  many ;  he  is  part  of  a 
stable  parish  community,  and  has  many  opportunities  for  sharing  in  the 
fellowship  of  others  on  a  regional  and  vocational  basis.  National 
churches  abroad,  however,  were  not  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
uprooted  international  civil  servant,  working  in  a  new  society  of  which 
the  pastor  or  priest  has  little  or  no  knowledge.  The  sacraments,  the 
liturgy,  the  sermon,  are  all  available  to  him,  but  there  is  no-one  to  whom 
he  can  turn  for  his  own  specific  problems.  To  establish  the  relevance  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  life  of  his  fellow  international  civil  serv  ants,  he  has  to 
face  an  intelligent,  cynical  and  materially  padded  specimen,  not  of 
agnosticism,  but  of  late  twentieth  century  man  to  whom  the  problem 
does  not  even  pose  itself.  His  need  is  for  a  spiritual  discipline,  a  quality 
of  inner  life  enabling  him  to  build  up  reserves  so  as  to  ‘live  on  his  hump’ 
in  times  of  stress  and  tension. 
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n-  Perhaps  the  most  spiritual  attri- 
de  *  bute  for  an  international  civil 

id  )  ser\  ant  is  that  of  humility.  It  is  all 

is  too  easy  for  him  to  live  in  a  hierar- 

ig  chical  box,  where  the  lowest  form 

w  of  life  is  the  man  who  conducts  all 

id  his  business  in  a  small  village,  and 

)o  *  the  highest  he  who  runs  affairs  on 

d,  an  international  level.  How  many 

young  men  and  women,  stirred  at 
fe  the  prospect  of  living  in  an  inter¬ 
national  community  and  contribu- 
:d  ting  in  their  modest  way  to  the 

le  *  accomplishment  of  a  human  ideal, 

i:  have  returned  home  disillusioned 

>n  by  the  lack  of  humanity  and  the 

’s  callousness  of  those  with  whom  they  w  orked?  Here  there  is  an  oppor- 

it  tunity  for  Christians  in  international  civil  service,  however  hors  cadre 

jf  and  diplomatically  immune  they  may  be,  to  show  that  there  is  no 
o  ’  grading  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

il  •  The  positive  aspect  to  the  isolation  of  a  Christian  in  an  international 
w  society  is  a  fresh  and  exciting  one — the  immense  possibilities  of  fellow- 
le  ship  on  the  ecumenical  level.  Groups  of  international  civil  servants  in 
le  Brussels  and  Paris,  for  example,  have  been  meeting  regularly  for 
worship,  prayer  and  discussion  on  an  interdenominational  basis, 
le  enriching  and  enlarging  their  conceptions  of  the  Christian  community 

a  1  and  their  own  particular  mission  in  the  section  of  society  in  which  they 
e  find  themselves.  This  is  a  unique  opportunity  for  witnessing  to  the 

il  essentials  of  the  Christian  faith,  turning  difficulties  into  a  desire  for 

e  unity,  and  learning  that  the  Church  can  extend  beyond  the  walls  of  a 

h  building  of  a  single  denomination.  Loneliness  in  vast,  impersonal 

e  organizations  can  be  turned  into  a  positive  desire  to  constitute  with 

n  other  Christians,  facing  the  same  problems,  a  genuine  fellowship,  a 

•f  comity  of  w  itness  and  service.  For  the  world  is  not  interested  in  being 

0  talked  to  about  redemption.  It  wants  to  see  it. 

f  For  a  Christian  international  civil  ser\ant,  the  basis  of  his  spiritual 

ti  vocation  is  much  the  same  as  in  other  professional  walks  of  life,  though 

y  complicated  by  the  difficulties  of  the  uprooted.  As  the  Rev.  Daniel 

i’  Jenkins  pointed  out  to  a  group  from  Paris: 
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In  the  contemporary  world,  more  and  more  people  live  in  great,  semi- 
anonymous  cities,  and  more  and  more  are  beginning  to  live  in  international  % 
communities.  You  are  not  as  unique  as  you  may  be  disposed  to  think.  On  your 
satisfactiory  solution  of  your  problems  may  depend  the  solution  of  many  othen. 
This  should  encourage  you  to  see  yourselves  as  pioneers,  the  avant-garde  rather 
than  the  odd  man  out.  You  are  concerned  with  finding  a  modus  vivendi  in  the 
kind  of  world  where  all  of  us  increasingly  live,  but  where  the  rest  of  us  can  deceive 
ourselves  more  easily  that  we  still  live  in  an  older  world,  the  world  of  nation^ 
traditions  and  the  like.  It  is  therefore  vital  that  you  should  retain  your  prophetic 
idealism. 

The  ‘uprooted’  international  civil  servant  is,  as  a  Christian,  in  a  * 
position  very  similiar  to  the  early  Christians.  There  was  no  reliance 
then  on  linguistic  culture  churches.  The  Holy  Spirit  inspired  men  where 
they  were,  at  every  corner  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Today  the  Christian 
in  the  international  civil  service  must  call  upon  his  ‘vertical’  resources, 
and  above  all  seek  to  open  up  the  boundaries  of  his  personal  prayer  life.  ^ 
The  only  answer  to  the  spiritual  problems  of  the  men  who  man  the  initials 
is  a  personal  faith  and  depth  of  communion  with  Jesus  Christ  to  match 
the  dimensions  of  these  problems. 

Given  this,  the  handful  of  converted  Christians  in  these  organizations 
can  pass  to  the  offensive,  with  humility,  tenacity  and  a  good  courage,  to 
win  this  new  and  deciding  sector  for  Christ  the  King. 


I  THE  CHRISTIAN  FRONTIER  COUNCIL 

I  is  arranging  a 

!  Frontier  Luncheon 

Ion  Thursday,  jth  January,  i960,  at  the  YMCA,  112  Great  Russell  Street, 
WCi,  to  which  all  readers  and  their  friends  are  invited. 

MR  DENYS  MUNBY 

will  speak  on 

f 

‘THE  RIGHT  USE  OF  TRANSPORT’ 

Mr  Munby  is  Reader  in  Transport  Economics  in  the  University  of  Oxford 
i  and  a  Fellow  of  Nuffield  College.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  Frontier 
I  Council. 

The  chair  will  be  taken  by 

I  MR  J.  B.  PEILE 

I  Buffet  Lunch  12.4;;  talk  and  discussion  i.if — 2.0  p.m. 

I  Admission  by  ticket  only,  3s.  6d.  per  person 
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the  the  RUSSIAN  CHURCH  UNDER 
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onai  new  pressure 
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Stories  coming  out  of  Russia  about 
renewed  pressure  on  the  Church,  receive, 
understandably  enough,  no  official  con¬ 
firmation  from  the  Russian  Church  but 
they  are  too  circumstantial  to  be 
ignored.  The  situation  seems  to  be  that 
there  is  no  marked  change  in  the  big 
cities  but  that  fairly  large  numbers  of 
churches  have  been  clos^  in  the  coun¬ 
tryside;  some  reports  speak  of  as  many 
as  500.  Further,  difficulties  are  being  put 
in  the  way  of  ordinands  going  to  theo¬ 
logical  colleges  and  at  least  in  some  cases 
the  intake  is  seriously  down  on  last  year. 
The  pressure  appears  to  be  indirect;  no 
ordinand  can  be  accepted  for  training 
without  a  written  recommendation  from 
a  priest.  In  the  past  this  has  caused  no 
difficulty,  but  now  any  priest  who  gives 
such  a  recommendation  is  liable  to  be 
accused  of  doing  religious  propaganda 
among  youth,  which  is  a  serious  olfence. 
Soviet  law  guarantees  the  freedom  of 
anti-religious  propaganda  but  gives  the 
Church  no  right  of  public  reply  except  in 
so  far  as  sermons  preached  in  church  can 
sometimes  very  cautiously  suggest  an 
answer  to  atheist  propaganda. 

The  present  propaganda  against  all 
forms  of  religion  is  not  to  be  compared 


with  the  violent  and  scurrilous  anti- 
religious  campaigns  of  thirty  years  ago, 
but  it  is  carried  out  with  a  little  more 
intelligence  and  it  has  been  increasing  in 
intensity  for  about  two  years.  This  year  a 
new  anti-religious  periodical  Science  & 
Religion  has  taken  the  field:  113,000 
copies  were  printed  of  the  August  issue. 
Some  fair  arguments  against  various 
forms  of  religion  are  used  but  more 
often  facts  are  wrenched  from  their 
context  or  distorted.  In  any  case  there  is 
no  effective  right  of  reply.  The  attack  is 
on  all  religions,  Mohammedanism, 
Judaism  and  Buddhism  as  well  as 
Christianity.  There  is  a  special  venom 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  ‘the  sects’,  i.e.  Jehovah  Witnesses, 
Pentecostalists  and  others,  with  whom 
the  Baptists  are  sometimes  included. 
The  Russian  Orthodox  Church  is  perhaps 
treated  with  a  little  more  circumspection, 
but  recently  much  use  has  been  made  of 
renegade  priests  to  blacken  the  Church. 
Clerical  wealth  is  attacked;  this  is 
plausible  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the 
Church  can  help  being  rich  when  the 
faithful  are  generous  and  the  Church  is 
not  allowed  to  give  money  away  for 
social  work  or  missions.  Some  reports 
say  that  the  taxation  of  priests  has 
suddenly  been  increased  out  of  all  pro- 
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portion,  but  the  evidence  on  this  point  is 
conflicting. 

The  arguments  on  both  sides  in  the 
debate  about  religion  are  still  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  1880,  or  even  of  1780;  Voltaire 
is  still  treated  as  the  last  word  and  some 
church  people  are  seriously  concerned 

THE  ABBE  PIERRE  IN  LONDON 

The  Abbe  Pierre,  inspirer  of  so  much  ing,  such  people  suffer  from  suffering.  He  * 

devoted  social  work  in  Paris,  recently  maintained  that  we  must  accept  the 

came  to  a  meeting  at  the  French  Roman  responsibilities  we  have  incurred  by 

Catholic  Church  in  London.  The  meet-  spreading  Western  cultures  to  such 

ing  was  sponsored  by  the  Association  of  places.  On  a  practical  line,  the  Abbe 

Catholic  managers  and  employers.  The  Pierre  insisted  that  every  Christian 

Abbe  maintained  that  we  are  facing  two  young  person  must  now  be  prepared  to 

‘explosions’  in  our  modern  world,  far  give  a  year  or  so  to  underdeveloped 

more  important  than  the  explosion  of  areas  before  settling  down  to  found 

matter.  The  first  is  a  biological  explosion,  families  and  undertake  a  career  at  home,  ' 

and  the  second  a  psychological  one.  and  he  maintained  that  the  Association 

The  biological  explosion,  of  course,  is  must  create  a  climate  in  which  it  would 

the  improvement  in  medical  techniques  seem  natural  and  inevitable  for  Catholic 

which  has  taught  the  whole  world  how  sons  and  daughters  to  do  this, 

to  save  and  to  prolong  life.  The  psycho-  We  may  hope  that  other  Christian 
logical  explosion  lies  in  the  fuller  know-  families  will  be  as  ready  to  encourage 

ledge  that  we  have  brought  to  these  such  an  attitude.  Though  the  response  to 

countries,  as  a  result  of  films,  travel  and  such  schemes  as  Voluntary  Service 

education.  The  poorest  in  the  world  now  Overseas  is  now  growing  in  volume,  it  is  ' 

have  an  insight  into  the  lives  of  the  certainly  not  true  that  it  is  normal  for  a 
richest.  young  Christian  sixth-former  or  gradu-  ) 

By  knowing  more  in  this  way,  he  ate  to  feel  any  sense  of  duty  in  this  way. 
maintains  that  instead  of  merely  sufFer- 

AFTER  THE  WILDERNESS 

That  remarkable  American  Negro  never  use  second-class  methods  to  gain 

leader,  the  Rev  Dr  Martin  Luther  it.’ 

King,  Jr,  is  now  leading  a  campaign  to  The  distinguished  southern  liberal 
increase  the  number  of  southern  Negroes  farmer.  Dr  James  McBride  Dabbs,  has  > 

who  are  registered  for  voting.  Speaking  echoed  some  of  these  opinions  of  Dr 
recently  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Dr  King  in  a  recent  comment  in  the  . 
King  declared  that  the  Negrovote  has  the  Presbyterian  Outlook  of  Richmond, 
balance  of  power  in  many  key  states.  It  Virginia.  He  maintains  that  the  South  is 
must  be  made  crystal  clear  that  neither  at  last  learning  how  the  two  races  can 

party  can  boast  of  having  the  Negro  live  together,  and  that  this  can  then 

vote  in  its  pocket.  For  both  political  become  a  useful  experience  for  the  rest 
parties  have  been  hypocritical  and  of  the  world.  He  writes: 

apathetic  on  the  question  of  civil  ‘We  can  contribute  only  what  we  , 

rights.  have;  we  can  contribute  most  effec- 

Dr  King  declared:  ‘After  going  tively  what  we  pjeculiarly  have  that  the 

through  the  “wilderness  of  segrega-  world  needs.  Undoubtedly,  this  is  our 

tion”  the  Negro  is  now  on  the  threshold  knowledge  of  personal  relations  in  the 

of  the  most  creative  and  constructive  area  of  race,  a  knowledge  which,  by 

pjeriod  in  the  history  of  our  nation  in  the  grace  of  God — for  we  never  in¬ 
race  relations.’  He  warned  his  audience  tended  it — we  have  accumulated  over 

that  apathy  amongst  the  Negroes  them-  the  centuries.  Anyone  who  doesn’t 

selves  is  also  a  problem,  and  added :  think  we  are  creative  here  should  look 

‘The  Negro  must  struggle  for  first-class  at  the  sit-in  demonstrations.  It’s 

citizenship,  but  God  grant  that  we  will  popular  among  white  Southerners  to 


that  religion  might  be  discredited  if 
scientists  succeed  in  synthesizing  life.  > 
But  the  presentation  of  atheist  propa¬ 
ganda  has  been  made  more  attractive,  \ 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  illustrations  on 
p.  261  taken  from  Science  &  Religion. 
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view  these  merely  as  annoyances,  as 
we  have  so  often  viewed  the  presence 
of  the  Negro.  Time  will  show,  I  think, 
that  these — and  the  whole  matter  of 
race  relations — belong  to  the  genius 
of  the  South.  The  sooner  we  recognize 
our  potential  leadership  in  this  field, 
the  better  for  us.  For  mankind  needs 
leadership  here. 

‘This  is  the  grace  of  God  that  the 
churches  should  be  preaching.  It  may 
seem  like  to  judgement  to  many  of  us. 


but  so  does  God's  grace  often  seem. 
Out  of  the  Jewish  defeat  by  Babylon 
and  Rome,  and  out  of  despised 
Nazareth,  came  God’s  greatest  gift  to 
the  world.  Out  of  a  defeated  South 
and  out  of  a  despised  group  within 
the  South  may  come  a  gift  to  America 
and  the  world.  But  the  churches  will 
have  to  make  us  see  it;  the  politicians 
never  will.  It  is  hard  to  accept  the 
grace  of  God.’ 


THE  PROPHET  PASTERNAK 


Our  contemporary,  the  Dublin  Review, 
has  been  discussing  the  case  of  Boris 
Pasternak  in  an  article  by  Victor  S. 
Frank.  He  points  out  that  the  religious 
significance  of  Russian  writers  is  fre¬ 
quently  missed  by  Western  observers, 
and  writes: 

‘Throughout  the  last  hundred  and 
fifty  years  or  so  there  has  not  been  one 
really  great  writer  in  Russia  who,  at 
one  time  or  another,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  has  not  come  into  a  conflict 
with  the  authorities,  first  Tsarist,  then 
Communist.  Pushkin,  hounded  by 
high  society  and  finally  driven  into  the 
duel;  Lermontov,  banished  to  the 
Caucasus;  Dostoyevsky,  sentenced  to 
death,  pardoned  in  the  last  minute 
and  then  sent  to  prison  and  to  exile 
for  ten  years;  Turgenev,  spending  the 
major  part  of  his  life  abroad;  Tolstoy, 
excommunicated  by  the  Church.  And 
after  the  Revolution — Blok,  dying  of 
a  broken  heart;  Gumilev,  shot  as  a 
monarchist  conspirator;  his  widow 
Akhmatova,  howled  down  by 
Zhdanov;  Mayakovsky  and  Tsve- 
tayeva  committing  suicide.  .  .  .  The 
list,  which  could  be  easily  extended, 
now  ends  with  Pasternak. 

‘What  was  it  that  forced  all  really 
great  Russian  writers  into  a  latent 
hostility  towards  the  central  power, 
and  that  compelled  the  State  to  treat 
them  with  wary  mistrust  and  to  fight 
them  as  if  they  were  sworn  enemies  of 
Russia? 

‘The  explanation  is  that  in  Russia,  to 
a  greater  extent  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  West,  the  writer  had  to  aspire  to 
become  a  prophet  (in  the  Biblical 
sense),  to  become  a  vehicle  of  the 
nation's  conscience.  .  .  . 

‘There  was  with  the  decay  of 


the  Church  a  tremendous  spiritual 
vacuum  left  in  Russia.  There  was  the 
Tsar,  there  was  a  powerful  bureau¬ 
cracy  and  a  powerful  army — conceited 
and  glittering  with  pomp  and  glory. 
There  was  an  enormous  and  amor¬ 
phous  mass  of  people,  backward, 
accepting  their  privations  and  suffer¬ 
ings  with  the  incomprehending  hum¬ 
bleness  of  a  deaf  mute.  And  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  Church  as  a 
mentor  of  the  strong  and  protector  of 
the  weak,  there  was  nothing  in  be¬ 
tween.  So,  to  the  everlasting  glory  of 
Russian  literature,  the  men  of  letters 
set  out  to  fill  this  vacuum. 

‘Of  course,  this  vocation  became  a 
pose  in  the  case  of  weaklings  and 
charlatans.  Of  course,  there  were 
tragic  misunderstandings  on  both 
sides.  But  basically  it  remains  true  to 
say  that  Russian  nineteenth-century 
literature  as  a  whole  became  to  the 
ordinary  educated  Russian  a  substitute 
for  the  Church.  And  if  you  visit  an 
average  Russian  emigre  club  or 
library  you  will  see  its  walls  decorated 
not  with  the  pictures  of  the  saints,  but 
with  portraits  of  Pushkin,  Gogol, 
Dostoyevsky,  Tolstoy,  Chekhov  and 
the  rest  of  them.  .  .  . 

‘Pasternak’s  case  assumes  a  poig¬ 
nant  meaning  against  this  background. 
A  less  likely  candidate  for  the  position 
of  a  “prophet”  could  not  be  imagined. 
Throughout  his  youth  and  his  early 
manhood  his  art  was  the  art  of  an 
esoteric  lyric  poet.  The  social  theme 
did  not  appear  on  his  horizon.  His 
sincere  attempts  to  make  the  cause  of 
the  Revolution  his  own  turned  out  to 
be  brilliant  failures.  In  the  middle  of 
the  1930s  he  found  a  new  and  seem¬ 
ingly  safe  outlet  for  his  genius — that 
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of  a  translator.  He  acquired  a  new 
fame  and  a  new  sense  of  security. 
Even  the  1946  Zhdanovite  witch-hunt 
left  him  untouched.  It  looked  as  if  he 
was  able  to  achieve  the  impossible:  to 
preserve  his  integrity  as  an  artist  and 
to  live  out  his  days  in  the  Soviet 
Union  basking  in  glory. 

‘It  was  not  to  be.  It  was  not  to  be 


BIBLE  FILMS  UNDER  FIRE 

‘Bible  films  aren’t  good  enough.’  That  not  practical  today,  but  it  makes  a  nice 
is  the  headline  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  exciting  story. 

Christian  Advocate,  a  Methodist  paper  On  the  other  hand,  the  denomina- 
from  Chicago.  And  this  judgement  is  tional  films  often  lack  dramatic  integrity, 

backed  by  a  careful  assessment  both  of  The  dialogue  (generally  Authoris(^ 

Hollywood  commercial  productions.  Version  English)  is  stilted,  the  costumes 
and  of  the  rather  less  vivid  Bible  films  are  amateurish,  and  the  general  effect  ' 
which  come  from  religious  denomina-  ‘lacks  sense  of  wonder’, 
tions.  The  Christian  Advocate  has  two 

It  is  clear  that  some  of  the ‘Bible  Epic’  specific  suggestions  to  make.  First: 
films  are  giving  a  shoddy  picture  of  clergy  should  bother  to  see  the  commer- 

God’s  dealing  with  mankind.  As  the  cial  religious  films — as  many  of  their 

magazine  says,  they  offer  you:  (1)  sex —  people  will — and  should  deliberately  try 

sin  nearly  always  is  sex,  and  vice  versa;  to  correct  some  of  the  flaws  in  them  by 

(2)  masses  of  extras  in  tremendous  pro-  their  teaching  and  preaching.  Second: 

cessions;  (3)  Bible  scenes  with  some  amateurish  films  must  be  used  a  good  ‘ 

gruesome  horrors;  (4)  cruel  beatings  or  deal  more  carefully  and  sparingly, 

tortures;  (5)  some  sensuous  pagan  especially  when  they  include  the  person  i 

dances;  (6)  rather  sickly  prayers;  (7)  of  Christ.  When  our  Lord  is  portrayed  as 
an  answer  to  these  prayers  by  miracle,  a  weak  and  rather  ineffective  character. 

The  kind  of  faith  portrayed  is  of  course  much  harm  may  be  done. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  LAITY 

Mr  Eberhard  Wedell,  a  member  of  no  economists  or  social  scientists,  no 

the  Christian  Frontier  Council,  and  artists  or  writers.  There  are  plenty  of  ' 

until  recently  on  the  staff  at  Church  people  ‘of  independent  means’,  and  a 
House,  has  been  looking  carefully  into  number  of  company  directors.  1 

the  membership  of  the  House  of  Laity  of  This  is  devastating ;  and  it  is  no  wonder 
the  Church  Assembly.  Writing  in  a  that  most  Anglicans — to  say  nothing  of 
recent  issue  of  the  Church  Times  he  other  church  people — pay  little  attention 
gives  figures  to  suggest  that  four  groups  to  what  the  House  of  Laity  does  or  says, 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  There  is  need  for  a  reformation  here 

First:  really  lay  people — people  who  almost  as  drastic  as  the  reform  of  par- 
eam  their  money  in  the  secular  world  liament  in  the  nineteenth  century.  As 
and  not  in  church  offices.  Mr  Wedell  points  out,  the  main  trouble 

Second:  younger  church  people  (say  is  that  at  the  moment  the  Church 
the  under  forties).  At  the  moment  the  Assembly  takes  up  most  of  three  weeks 
average  age  is  sixty.  — which  makes  things  quite  impossible 

Third:  at  least  some  representatives  of  for  most  working  people  (whether  they 
the  working  classes.  He  writes  ‘The  are  business  men  or  trade  unionists), 
records  do  not  disclose  a  single  bona  fide  Mr  Wedell  suggests,  sensibly  enough, 
manual  worker’.  that  the  Whitsun  week-end  should  be 

Fourth :  Mr  Wedell  finds  no  trade  used  for  one  of  the  sessions, 
union  leaders,  no  prominent  scientists. 


because  Pasternak,  too,  had  heard  the 
call  of  the  “sixfold  Seraph”. 

‘This  is  the  spiritual  genesis  of 
Doctor  Zhivago,  a  work  which,  with 
all  its  structural  imperfections,  is  a 
triumphant  return  to  the  best  in  the 
history  of  Russian  literature.  Once 
again  the  voice  of  Russia’s  conscience 
had  spoken  out.’ 
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HARD  WORK  TOGETHER  IN  KENYA 

Allan  G.  Brown,  a  British  Quaker  who  bring  about  an  understanding  between 
has  been  working  in  Kenya,  gave  a  them  and  their  elders  and  parents?’  and 
report  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Friend  ‘How  can  we  build  up  a  Christian-based 
about  the  work  camps  which  have  been  social  framework  incorporating  the 
developing  in  Kenya.  These  seem  to  good  of  the  old  traditions?’.  Mr  Brown 
have  b^n  of  unusual  importance.  comments; 

More  than  eighty  young  men  have  ‘In  a  country  where  manual  labour 

been  organized  in  camps  doing  routine  is  despised  and  only  done  by  unedu- 

and  arduous  manual  work  like  making  cated  Africans,  work  camps  can  up- 

dams,  and  mixing  concrete.  Their  num-  hold  the  great  dignity  of  human 

bers  included  black  Africans,  Asians,  labour.  Where  racial  and  tribal  pre- 

Europeans  and  people  of  nine  different  judices  are  widespread,  it  is  a  wonder- 

faiths  and  denominations.  In  discussion  ful  thing  to  get  Africans,  Asians  and 

sessions,  they  faced  a  number  of  ques-  Europeans  working,  living  and  dis- 

tions  which  are  not  easily  talked  about  cussing  together  in  an  atmosphere  of 

in  Kenya  today.  They  included:  ‘Why  fellowship  and  understanding.  Where 

hasn’t  Kenya  got  a  leader  who  can  Christians  tend  to  talk  rather  than 

command  the  respect  of  all  races  and  act,  and  where  they  are  often  divided 

groups,  like  Julius  Nyerere  in  Tangan-  among  themselves,  here  is  a  chance  to 

yika?’,  ‘What  can  the  Church  do  to  show  that  they  love  their  fellow-men 

attract  the  educated  young  men  and  and  are  united  in  the  things  eternal. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  WALDENSIAN 
SYNOD 

The  Waldensian  Church  in  Northern  impression  of  a  body  of  people  who 

Italy  has  a  long  and  valiant  history  of  knew  and  accepted  the  disabilities  of  a 

resistance  to  persecution;  and  it  has  protestant  minority  in  a  predominantly 

close  links  with  both  Anglican  and  Free  Catholic  country,  without  being  un¬ 
churches  in  England  and  with  the  mobilized  by  them;  pastors  who  (one 

Church  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  with  suspected)  talked  so  volubly  because 

Geneva.  Up  to  100  years  ago  it  was  they  had  been  working  for  months  in 

closely  confined  to  the  hills  and  valleys  complete  isolation  and  now  had  the 

of  the  borders  between  Italy,  France  and  opportunity  to  unburden  their  hearts. 

Switzerland,  an  outlawed  community.  The  nub  of  the  discussion  on  evan- 
Today,  while  its  strength  is  still  in  the  gelism  was  how  to  implement  the  obliga- 

valleys,  it  has  churches  all  over  Italy,  tion  to  evangelize  Italy,  without  this 

even  though  some  are  tiny  groups  of  becoming  a  polemical  issue.  And  here  it 

humble  people  meeting  in  a  house  or  seemed  to  me  that  there  tended  to  be  a 

a  hall.  division  between  the  churches  of  the 

I  was  privileged  to  attend  the  Synod  of  valleys,  cautious  and  a  little  conserva- 

the  Waldensian  Church,  held  in  Torre  tive,  and  the  churches  and  groups  in 

Pellice  (about  sixty  kilometres  from  central  and  southern  Italy,  more  aware 

Turin),  from  Au^st  28  to  September  3.  of  the  needs  of  the  nation.  But  what  was 

The  Synod  consists  of  all  the  ordained  striking,  in  people  whose  forebears  had 

pastors,  together  with  lay  delegates,  been  terribly  persecuted,  was  the  vision 

numbering  about  200  in  all.  of  evangelism  as  the  preaching  of  a 

The  Synod  reviews  the  whole  range  of  fundamental,  radical  loyalty  to  the  living 

the  Church’s  work,  which  includes  not  Christ,  rather  than  the  attempt  to  make 

only  the  care  of  the  congregations  but  protestant  proselytes,  and  the  recogni- 

also  schools,  hospitals,  orphanages,  tion  that  there  were  those  within  the 

homes  for  the  aged  and  the  affairs  of  Roman  Catholic  Church  who  already 

Waldensian  Communities  overseas,  es-  accepted  this  basic  discipleship,  however 

tablished  by  the  large  emigrations  which  distorted  and  worldly  the  ‘official’ 

have  taken  place  from  time  to  time.  The  Church  might  be. 

debates  were  vivacious:  one  had  the  The  Waldensian  community  has  a 
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lively  sense  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement 
and  takes  an  active  part  in  its  work  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  seeking  closer  relations 
with  other  protestant  groups  in  Italy — 
notably  the  Methodists.  One  question 
addressed  directly  to  me,  as  representing 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  and 
also  (indirectly)  to  the  Bishop  of 
Tonbridge,  who  was  present  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  British  Waldensian  Com¬ 


mittee,  concerned  the  somewhat  aloof 
attitude  they  felt  the  British  churches 
took  towards  the  religious  problems  of 
Europe.  If  this  is  so,  then  it  may  reflect 
the  hesitations  in  the  political  realm  con¬ 
cerning  our  relations  to  Europe;  but  is 
it  a  position  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
maintain?  Is  it  a  legitimate  position  at 
all? 

Eric  Fenn 


SERVING  THE  CHURCH— OR  THE 
WORLD? 


Some  blunt  and  sensible  comments  on 
the  roll  of  the  layman  in  the  Church 
have  come  from  the  American  periodical 
The  Methodist  Layman,  published  in 
Chicago.  The  Rev  Gerald  B.  Harvey,  a 
field  consultant  for  the  Methodist 
Church  overseas,  writes; 

‘The  first  Christians  were  all  laymen. 
And  every  new  Christian  had  a  job  to 
do  in  relating  his  new  experience  to 
everyday  life.  It  was  as  simple  as 
that.  .  .  .  They  kept  at  their  work  as 
tent  makers,  potters,  merchants, 
tradesmen,  but  now  they  did  their 
work  as  Christians. . . .  Establishment 
of  the  church  as  a  modem  institution 
has  all  but  destroyed  the  layman’s 
sense  of  responsibility.  We  think  we 


must  discharge  the  work  of  the 
church  through  paid  professionals; 
ministers,  choir  leaders,  secretaries, 
associate  ministers,  directors  of 
Christian  education,  all  specialists 
and  by  that  token  removed  from  the 
work-a-day  experiences  of  the  average 
person.  .  .  . 

‘What  a  different  role  this  gives  to 
the  average  layman  who  conceives  of 
church  work  as  merely  ushering,  every 
member  canvassing,  some  visitation 
evangelism,  Sunday  school  teaching, 
and  board  meetings!  Almost  without 
exceotion  these  services  are  to  the 
church  itself,  and  not  to  the  world  in 
which  the  layman  lives  and  works  five 
days  a  week. 


THE  KIRCHENTAG  GOES  TO  BERLIN 


The  next  Kirchentag  or  German 
Church  Congress  is  to  be  held  next  year 
in  Berlin.  This  was  officially  decided 
several  months  ago,  but  in  recent  weeks 
some  have  queried  the  wisdom  of  this. 
The  decision  stands. 

Dr  von  Thadden-Trieglaff,  the  Kir¬ 
chentag  president,  recently  explained 
why  the  Kirchentag  is  to  organize  itself 
in  so  difficult  a  city.  One  reason  is  clear; 
Berlin  is  the  only  place  where  east  and 
west  Germans  have  some  chance  of 
meeting.  The  east  German  Christians 
are  having  a  hard  and  lonely  time;  their 
west  German  brethren  tend  to  remember 
them  less  and  less,  both  in  their  prayers 
and  their  thinking.  A  Congress  in  east 
and  west  Berlin  will  give  both  sides  a 
chance  to  learn  much.  His  second  reason 
for  a  Berlin  Kirchentag  is  of  more 


general  importance.  Dr  von  Thadden 
insists  that  1961  must  be  an  international 
gathering.  He  wants  a  lot  of  foreign 
visitors  there,  so  that  both  Germans  from 
east  and  west  (especially  from  the  east) 
can  have  some  contacts  with  the  world 
Church,  and  can  learn  from  foreign 
Christians  a  taste  of  that  world  fellow¬ 
ship  which  they  are  in  danger  of  losing. 

Special  plans  are  already  afoot  to  give 
a  hearty  welcome  to  foreign  visitors  who 
can  attend — the  dates  will  be  July  19-23, 
1961.  It  is  probable  that  there  will  be 
some  special  charter  flights,  in  order  to 
minimize  frontier  difficulties.  Further 
details  will  be  sent  gladly  if  readers  will 
write  to;  Mark  Gibbs,  Audenshaw 
Grammar  School,  Audenshaw,  Man¬ 
chester. 
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English  Worker  Priests 

There  are  four  worker-priests  of  the  Chuich  of  England  at 
present  active  in  this  country,  and  one  worker-deacon,  who  is 
due  to  be  ordained  as  a  worker-priest  next  Trinity.  They  are  part 
of  a  movement  which  had  its  beginnings  some  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  but 
our  movement  is  not  primarily  one  of  priests.  We  are  a  group  of 
Christian  men  and  women  who  are  committed  to  the  industrial  wage- 
earners  of  this  country  by  sharing  as  fully  as  we  can  in  their  life  and 
work,  and  living  on  the  earnings  of  our  work  as  they  do.  The  fact  of  the 
‘gap’  between  the  Church  and  industry  does  not  need  arguing  here,  and 
our  main  raison  d'etre  is  a  desire  to  close  that  gap.  The  reasons  why  we 
have  chosen  this  way  of  approach  vary  a  little  from  one  to  another  of  us: 
perhaps  three  may  be  distinguished  here. 

1 .  We  believe  that  if  we  seriously  intend  to  get  over  the  Gospel  to  the  people 
of  our  time,  we  must  live  it  in  the  materialistic  terms  of  money  and  work  which 
they  most  easily  understand.  For  our  part,  this  means  that  we  must  express  our 
faith  by  sharing  fully  the  life  of  the  working  class.  In  our  opinion,  only  on  the 
basis  of  such  a  life  is  the  preaching  of  the  word  likely  to  carry  much  conviction 
in  modern  industrial  society. 

2.  We  wish  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  visibly  ‘free  of  charge’.  (1  Cor.  ix:  10.) 
This  point  of  view  was  expounded  by  St  Paul,  and  we  often  wonder  why  some 
people  think  it  so  revolutionary !  We  disagree  profoundly  with  those  who  argue 
that  this  approach  is  out  of  place  in  the  modern  world. 

3.  Some  of  us  in  doing  this  work  are  responding  to  a  modem  vocation  to 
‘poverty’.  In  England  today  most  wage-earners  are  not  very  poor  in  material 
things,  but  as  a  class  they  suffer  a  form  of  poverty  determined  by  the  wage-status 
itself,  the  impersonal,  indeed,  soul-destroying  nature  of  much  of  their  work, 
insecurity  of  employment,  and  still,  to  some  extent,  educational  under-privilege. 
Throughout  the  ages  Christians  have  been  called  to  show  forth  Christ’s  love  by 
sharing  the  lot  of  the  poor,  and  we  also  feel  this  impulse. 


Our  group  is  not  a  formal  movement,  but  for  some  years  now  we 
have  met  together  every  summer  to  exchange  news  and  ideas,  and  these 
meetings  have  been  an  invaluable  source  of  strength  and  fellowship  to 
us.  A  description  of  our  members  may  be  of  interest. 

The  prize  for  length  of  service  goes  to  a  Canadian  layman,  Tom 
Waldon,  who  first  became  a  manual  worker  in  Canada  when  he 
graduated  in  1949,  and  continued  the  work  when  he  came  to  England 
in  1953.  He  and  his  wife  Sherry  have  been  living  for  the  past  four  years 
in  a  small  community  with  John  and  Isabel  Rowe  in  Stepney.  John  is 
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the  assistant  priest  at  St  Paul,  Bow  Common,  and  the  Eucharist  is  cele-  ^ 
brated  regularly  in  their  house.  The  two  men  work  in  local  factories, '  ^ 

Tom  as  a  packer  and  John  as  an  electrician’s  mate,  while  their  wives 
have  a  full-time  job  at  home  with  seven  children  between  them.  , 

John  and  Veronica  Strong  with  their  two  children  live  in  the  village 
of  Harlington,  where  John  is  priest-in-charge,  and  he  works  in  a  Luton 
factory  checking  oil  meters,  travelling  to  and  from  work  each  day  with 
most  of  his  male  parishioners.  He  does  a  full  Sunday’s  work  in  the  ' 
parish  church  and  keeps  up  with  his  sick-visiting  and  other  routine 
duties  of  a  parish  priest.  John  has  been  a  worker-priest  since  early  in 
1951,  when  he  and  another  priest  worked  alternate  shifts  in  a  Kent  coal 
mine,  and  looked  after  the  parish  between  them. 

My  husband  Martyn  and  I  first  started  work  in  Southall  (an  industrial 
suburb  west  of  London)  in  the  autumn  of  1951,  as  lay  people.  After 
some  years  we  felt  that  Martyn  was  called  to  be  ordained  in  this  work, 
and  after  a  two-and-a-half  year  break  for  college  and  parish  training  we 
returned  to  Southall,  and  have  found  the  continuity  very  valuable. 
Martyn  is  now  a  semi-skilled  engineer  working  in  Southall’s  biggest 
factory,  the  AEC,  and  I  have  worked  at  various  times  as  a  factory  hand, 
charwoman  and  general  cafe  hand.  (With  four  young  children  to  look  ' 
after,  I  do  not  at  present  work  outside  the  home.)  Martyn  has  no  ■, 
official  obligations  to  the  parish  church,  but  by  mutual  agreement  with 
the  vicar  he  preaches  and  celebrates  regularly  there;  and  as  a  result  of 
recent  developments  he  also  has  a  licence  to  celebrate  the  sacraments 
and  conduct  services  in  our  own  home. 

Tony  and  Barbara  Williamson  live  in  Cowley  near  Oxford.  Tony 
started  work  at  the  Pressed  Steel  Works  in  Cowley  after  completing  his  i 
theological  training  at  Cuddesdon  in  1958 ;  he  has  recently  been  ordained 
to  a  title  in  the  parish  church  without  leaving  his  factory  work,  and  he  * 
expects  to  be  ordained  as  a  worker-priest  next  summer. 

More  recent  additions  to  our  group  include  an  ex-army  chaplain  now 
in  Carlisle,  and  an  ex-Franciscan  tertiary,  who  is  so  far  unique  among 
us  in  working  as  a  farm  labourer  (in  Bedale,  Yorks)  rather  than  in  a  » 
factory. 

Various  differences  between  us  will  be  apparent  from  the  above, 
particularly  the  difference  in  our  technical  relationships  with  our  parish 
churches.  There  is  also  some  difference  in  the  amount  of  importance 
we  attach  to  political  work — a  point  to  which  I  will  return.  However,  we 
are  all  alike  united  by  a  deep  conviction  of  ‘belonging’  to  the  working 
class,  and  of  belonging  to  each  other  almost  as  a  religious  order — 
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though  we  have  rejected  the  idea  of  having  a  formal  rule  of  life  in 
common. 

Naturally  we  are  asked  many  questions  about  our  work,  and  the  rest 
of  this  article  will  attempt  some  kind  of  answer  to  the  most  common  of 
them. 


Are  we  getting  anywhere? 

‘What  do  your  workmates  think  of  you?’  is  perhaps  the  favourite. 
They  accept  us  first  and  foremost  as  ordinary  human  beings — one  of 
themselves.  The  worker-priests  do  not  go  out  of  their  way  to  make 
themselves  known  as  parsons,  but  the  fact  inevitably  comes  out  before 
long  in  conversation,  and  the  news  spreads  a  certain  amount.  It  is  often 
assumed  that  they  have  come  into  factory  work  to  earn  more  money 
than  they  would  in  the  church!  But  quite  a  few  have  said,  ‘Well,  if 
anyone  could  persuade  me  to  believe  in  religion  it  would  be  someone 
like  you.’ 

Isn’t  all  this  a  waste  of  a  priest’s  training?  Many  people,  especially 
church  people,  tend  to  think  so;  but  as  a  Shop  Steward  commented  on 
Tony  Williamson’s  recent  ordination,  ‘There  are  13,000  heathen  in  this 
factory,  and  if  that  isn’t  enough  for  one  man,  I  don’t  know  what  is.’ 
As  to  the  query  whether  this  work  might  not  be  done  more  fittingly 
by  laymen;  much  might  be  said,  and  to  deal  with  these  questions 
fully  would  demand  a  theological  essay,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
nature  of  the  priesthood  and  the  theology  of  work.  I  will  content  myself 
with  two  practical  points.  One  is  the  fact  that  a  number  of  priests  have 
felt  an  unanswerable  call  to  the  work.  The  other  is  that  certain  develop¬ 
ments  of  our  work  are  only  conceivable  if  they  are  led  by  an  ordained 
man.  There  is  a  distinct  possibility  that  small  discussion  groups 
may  develop  into  ‘house  churches’,  alongside  the  parish  structure. 

Are  we  getting  anywhere?  There  are  no  spectacular  results  to  our 
work.  However,  we  have  all  had  opportunities  in  our  various  spheres  to 
remove  misconceptions  about  the  church  and  the  Christian  faith.  In 
the  factory,  worker-priests  tend  to  get  asked  their  opinion  on  various 
moral  issues,  and  receive  quite  a  few  confidences,  though  they  are  not 
treated  as  spiritual  advisers  who  know  all  the  answers,  and  would  get 
short  shrift  if  they  tried  to  act  as  such!  From  time  to  time  some  have 
been  interested  enough  to  come  to  church,  others  to  visit  our  homes 
for  an  evening,  or  to  welcome  an  occasional  visit  in  their  own  homes. 
Our  main  business  is  to  ‘be’  rather  than  do,  and  to  learn  from  the  life 
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around  us,  but  we  naturally  hope  for  and  expect  some  eventual  response, 
and  are  encouraged  by  the  signs  of  it  here  and  there. 

A  question  often  asked  concerns  our  attitude  to  Trade  Unions  and 
politics.  At  least  one  of  our  members,  in  his  own  words,  ‘doesn’t  care 
a  button  for  political  labels’.  Others  are  active  workers  for  the  Labour 
Party,  and  one  has  been  to  prison  following  demonstrations  for  nuclear 
disarmament.  All  of  the  group  who  are  eligible  do  in  fact  belong  to 
Trade  Unions,  and  three  of  them  are  Shop  Stewards.  My  husband  has 
twice  been  victimized  (or  sacked,  to  put  it  plainly!)  for  forming  a  nucleus 
of  Trade  Union  members  in  small  factories  in  an  attempt  to  improve 
working  conditions.  The  type  and  extent  of  our  involvement  in  Union 
and  political  affairs  does  not  spring  in  the  main  from  theoretical 
beliefs,  but  is  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  human  situation  in  which 
we  are  placed.  That  Christian  love  can  lead  to  political  action  will  not 
be  a  new  idea  to  readers  of  frontier!  This  of  course  explains  why  many 
of  the  French  worker-priests  considered  political  activities  so  essential — 
though  in  view  of  the  Communist  tendencies  of  working-class  politics 
in  France,  such  involvement  carried  more  heart-searching  problems 
for  them.  Contact  with  several  French  worker-priests  and  others  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  French  Industrial  Mission  has  convinced  us  that  the 
differences  between  our  two  countries  are  considerable,  though  in¬ 
telligent  comparisons  can  be  very  rewarding. 

The  problem  of  loneliness  is  not  so  great  as  some  people  imagine. 
It  is  at  times  a  real  difficulty,  but  is  mitigated  by  the  knowledge  of  one 
another’s  existence,  contact  with  many  other  sympathetic  friends, 
and  above  all  our  annual  meetings.  We  would  of  course  like  more 
recruits,  and  have  often  thought  that  ideally  several  worker-missionaries 
in  one  town  could  achieve  much.  Any  such  fellowship,  however,  would 
need  to  be  loosely  woven,  or  there  would  be  a  serious  danger  of  weaken¬ 
ing  our  living  contact  with  our  environment,  a  contact  which  is  largely 
made  possible  by  our  comparative  isolation.  The  fact  that  most  of  us  are 
married  couples  makes  all  the  difference  here. 

We  are  often  asked  if  we  are  being  fair  to  our  children.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  we  are  not  giving  them  many  of  this  world’s  goods:  we 
ourselves,  for  instance,  have  in  no  year  of  our  married  life  earned 
sufficient  to  have  to  pay  any  income  tax.  However,  our  children  will 
almost  certainly  benefit  from  being  brought  up  in  closer  contact  with 
‘real  life’  than  their  parents  were;  their  basic  needs  of  health  and 
education  are  in  practice  met  by  the  State;  and  beyond  that  we  can  only 
say  that  parenthood  is  always  an  act  of  faith  for  a  Christian.  None  of  us 
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can  say  how  our  children  will  grow  up;  and  as  the  two  oldest  children  in 
our  group  are  only  just  eight,  I  certainly  do  not  feel  qualified  to  draw 
any  practical  conclusions  on  the  lines  of  the  recent  article  in  frontier 
on  ‘Doing  the  Lambeth  Walk’.  I  must  add,  however,  that  for  us  to 
exclude  our  children  from  the  life  we  have  chosen  to  live  would  be  to 
renounce  our  whole  faith  in  it.  Living  as  ordinary  families  seems  to 
most  of  us  an  important  part  of  our  calling,  and  if  our  group  were 
mainly  celibate  it  would  lose  much  of  its  value,  since  the  normal 
worker’s  outlook  on  life  is  conditioned  by  the  fact  that  he  has  a  family  to 
support.  The  discovery  that  we  have  a  family  and  have,  as  it  were,  put 
down  roots  in  the  working  class,  has  been  taken  as  proof  of  our  sincerity 
on  more  than  one  occasion. 

To  conclude:  our  work  is  part  of  the  greater  work  of  the  whole 
church;  it  is  a  movement  that  has  arisen  spontaneously,  and  in  trying  to 
explain  it  it  is  easy  to  lose  its  spirit.  We  have  no  set  ideas  about  the 
future  development  of  our  work.  We  are  thankful  that  part  of  what  we 
have  done  and  hope  to  do  is  now  being  sponsored  officially,  notably  by 
the  Bishop  of  Southwark.  If  our  work  is  distinct  from  that  of  others,  it 
is  in  this,  that  it  is  not  part  of  a  policy,  it  is  not  an  ‘experiment’ :  for  us 
it  is  a  way  of  life.  A  French  parish  priest  has  summed  it  up  thus:  ‘When 
you  work  in  a  factory  you  share  a  “community  of  fate’’  with  the  others. 
When  you  work  in  a  parish,  you  may  work  as  hard,  but  the  “com¬ 
munity  of  fate’’  does  not  exist.  Yet  it  is  the  one  thing  that  counts.’ 

The  Ground  of  Hope 

. . .  even  if  we  think  that  the  worst  is  likely  to  happen,  we  have  to  act  responsibly 
now.  A  fearless  willingness  to  look  into  the  darkness  is  not  defeatism.  Many  people 
are  afraid  to  look  at  the  frightening  facts  of  the  world  as  it  is  today  and  the  darker 
possibilities  of  what  may  come.  They  prefer  to  take  refuge  in  day-dreams  of  the 
world  order  we  intend  to  create  or  to  pin  their  hopes  to  this  or  that  plan  of  recon¬ 
struction.  We  must  work  with  all  our  energy  in  the  political  sphere  for  the  ends  which 
offer  most  promise  of  restoring  society  to  health.  But  we  must  not  allow  those  ends  to 
become  substitute  religions,  as  many  people  did  with  the  League  of  Nations. 

No  political  programme  can  be  our  ultimate  trust.  We  need  an  anchor  that  will 
hold,  even  if  the  floods  sweep  everything  else  away.  Christian  hope  does  not  rest  on 
our  power  to  control  events.  It  springs  from  the  confidence  that  God  is  at  work  in 
the  unceasing  conflict  between  good  and  evil,  and  that  our  responsibility  is  at  each 
moment  to  obey  His  will.  The  Christian  is  saved  from  despair  because  he  has  looked 
at  the  worst  that  has  ever  happened,  or  can  happen,  and  found  there  the  clue  to  the 
meaning  of  life. 

J.  H.  Oldham,  The  Christian  News-Letter,  February  21,  1940. 
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STEPHEN  F.  BAYNE  , 

Doing  the  Truth 

ONE  of  my  early  pleasures,  after  moving  to  England,  was  that , 
of  speaking  to  a  society — I  will  not  call  it  ‘peculiarly  British’ 
but  perhaps  ‘characteristically  British’  would  do — organized 
to  cherish  the  history  of  a  group  organized  to  commemorate  the  sixteen 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea.  The  British  people  have 


no  monopoly  of  historical  interest, 
to  make  much  of  history. 

Sometimes  this  characteristic  cherish¬ 
ing  of  history  verges  on  historiolatry,  and 
then  I  think  it  can  become  an  evil  thing 
as  well  as  folly.  There  is  no  one  idea 
which  has  ever  been  put  forward  in 
Anglicanism,  for  example,  which  could 
not  be  demonstrated  wrong,  from  in¬ 
numerable  historical  instances,  and 
usually  was.  And  this  can  have  a  para¬ 
lysing  effect  on  theology  and  on  the  very 
mission  of  the  church  itself.  I  come  some¬ 
times  almost  to  dread  the  appearance 
of  the  new  proposal  or  idea  or  state¬ 
ment,  for  I  know  how  certainly  the  luck¬ 
less  fisherman  will  be  drenched, 
swamped,  drowned  by  a  torrent  of 
letters  all  pointing  out  the  utter  stupidity 
indeed  the  fatal  heterodoxy,  of  serving 
coffee  after  church  or  leaving  the  Creed 
out  of  morning  prayer  or  revising  the 
lectionary  or  whatever  it  is. 

But  this  is  only  the  seamy  side  of  a 
most  powerful  and  certain  truth:  respect 
for  history  is  respect  for  what  happened. 
What  happened  is  never  very  neat  nor 
ever  wholly  satisfying  to  anybody,  then 
or  afterwards.  But,  neat  or  not,  what 
happened,  in  Christian  eyes  at  any  rate, 
has  a  unique  place  in  our  discovery  of 
God  and  in  the  unfolding  of  His  will.  To 
be  idolatrous  of  history  is  certainly 
wrong;  but  to  know  it  and  to  study  it 


but  it  is  characteristically  British 

and  to  learn  from  it  what  was  possible, 
what  did  happen,  is  one  of  the  sure  ways 
of  true  divinity. 

The  Council  of  Nicaea  is  an  instruc¬ 
tive  example.  Doubtless,  to  absolutize  it 
would  be  wrong,  as  it  would  be  folly  to 
imagine  that  it  was  anything  very  tidy  , 
as  church  meetings  go.  Nicaea  was  the 
theatre  of  conflicting  and  colliding  ’ 
forces,  ideas,  interests,  dreams,  hopes, 
needs.  ...  It  remains  one  of  the  classic 
examples  of  mixed  motives  or  cross¬ 
purposes  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call 
it  .  .  .  and  doubtless  deserves  all  the 
strictures  of  the  most  corrosive  critics. 

So  does  any  other  important  chunk  of  } 
history  for  that  matter. 

But  what  the  corrosive  critics  do  not  ) 
always  understand  is  that  this  is  the 
normal  way  God  gets  most  of  His  work 
done.  Occasionally  He  works  through 
supreme  moments  of  truth — the  first 
making  of  a  fire,  Plato’s  myth  of  the 
cave,  the  Decalogue,  the  Cross  above 
all — or  through  souls  so  transparently 
true  that  light  is  transmitted  and  not 
merely  diffused.  But  for  the  most  part, 
history  is  a  mel6e  of  the  half-true,  of  the 
blindly  devoted,  of  the  small-minded 
and  dutiful,  of  the  power-seekers,  of  the 
gentle  ones,  all  brought  together  into  a  ' 
critical  mass.  The  clue  to  history  is  almost 
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never  found  in  asking  ‘who  was  right?’ 
or  ‘what  was  the  truth  here?’  Many  were 
right,  much  was  true — or  perhaps  none 
was  right,  nothing  was  wholly  true.  But 
this  does  not  matter,  in  the  whole  con¬ 
text  of  the  Christian  faith,  for  God’s 
providence  is  also  at  work,  along  with 
man’s  always-imperfect,  always-sinful 
best.  Therefore  there  is  a  clue  to  history 
which  is  found  only  by  asking  what  God 
was  accomplishing,  in  and  through  the 
conflicts  and  the  passionate  half-truths 
of  men. 

This  is,  of  course,  the  unique  teaching 
of  the  Prophets.  Herbert  Butterfield 
once  put  it  ‘what  was  unique  about  the 
ancient  Hebrews  was  their  historio¬ 
graphy  rather  than  their  history’.  I  take 
it  he  is  thus  calling  attention  to  this 
radical  prophetic  insight.  But  certainly 
this  historiography — this  reading  of 
God’s  intent  and  God’s  work  in  and 
through  our  confusions — is  the  critically 
important  gift  for  all  who  try  to  make 
sense  out  of  history,  including  the  history 
now  in  the  making. 

Clearly  there  are  also  confusions  and 
conflicts  in  the  way  men  answer  the 
question  ‘what  was  God  accomplishing?’ 
These  in  turn  lead  to  further  questions . . . 
and  then  to  successive  answers  .  .  .  and 
then  more  questions.  Is  there  any  end  to 
it?  Is  there  a  point  at  which  man  has  the 
final  truth  in  his  hands  and  need  never 
more  ask  what  God  was  up  to? 

My  own  answer  to  that  last  question 
would  be  both  ‘yes’  and  ‘no’.  But  really 
to  try  to  answer  it  goes  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  little  reflection;  I  quote  the 
question  only  to  pose  for  myself  the 
wide  horizon  of  scepticism  which  I  think 
must  attach  to  any  questioning  of  his¬ 
tory,  if  a  man  is  to  be  true  to  the  biblical 
and  Christian  faith.  This  scepticism,  this 
believing  scepticism,  is  gentle  and  eager 
and  not  scornful,  and  goes  by  the  name 
of  humility  rather  than  cynicism.  It  is  the 
spirit  which  breeds  modesty  and  open¬ 


mindedness  in  men,  and  alone  lets  us 
learn  from  history. 

Now  I  leap  to  the  single  moral  to  be 
drawn  from  all  this.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
nature  of  the  unity  of  the  church.  I  am 
an  Episcopalian  bom  and  bred,  there¬ 
fore  a  child  of  the  religion  of  the  Prayer 
Book.  What  impresses  me  always,  in  that 
particular  knot  of  history  known  as 
‘Anglicanism’,  is  precisely  the  believing 
scepticism.  There  is  not  much  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  proud  of  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
century  in  England.  We  do  not  look  back 
to  some  crystal  turning  point,  or  to  giant 
figures  who  led  us  in  a  gigantic  leap 
forward.  The  history  of  the  English 
reformation  was  about  par  for  the 
course,  as  mixed  and  tangled  and  un¬ 
clear  as  most  history  is.  The  tradition 
which  emerged  from  those  years  is  deeply 
moulded  by  precisely  that  lack  of  a  great 
man  or  a  clear  issue.  There  were  many 
men  and  many  issues,  many  hopes,  many 
interests,  many  theologies.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  then  as  it  is  now  for  Anglicans 
to  claim  a  founding  spirit  or  a  confess¬ 
ional  basis  or  any  other  trade  mark.  We 
had  and  we  have  no  particular  century 
to  defend  or  any  special  insight  to 
propagate. 

The  only  thing  we  could  do,  in  all  the 
thicket  of  conflicting  ideologies  and 
schemes,  was  to  stay  together  as  best  we 
could,  that  there  still  might  be  a  church 
for  the  people,  amid  all  the  conflict  of 
opinion  and  ambition,  indeed  a  church 
big  and  stable  enough  to  contain  the 
conflict  and  even  gain  a  new  depth  from 
it.  The  secret  of  unity,  as  Anglicans 
came  to  see,  lay  not  in  men  thinking 
alike  but  in  men  acting  together.  The 
search  for  neatness  in  history,  the  thirst 
to  be  right  and  to  win,  leads  only  to 
disunity.  But  to  do  what  can  be  done 
together,  bearing  with  differences  and 
content  to  see  what  God  would  make  of 
all  this  in  the  end,  is  the  way  modest  men 
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found  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace. 

And  this  has  tempered  the  Anglican 
spirit  ever  since,  I  think.  It  is  easy  (and 
often  true)  to  think  harshly  of  that  spirit 
and  to  see  in  it  the  spirit  of  compromise 
or  a  lazy  mind  or  a  shallow  understand¬ 
ing.  Doubtless  all  this  is  true  of  us  as  it  is 
of  most  people  most  of  the  time.  But  it 
is  not  easy  to  be  a  good  Anglican.  For 
such  a  man  must  learn  to  hold  all  the 
contradictions  and  collisions  of  history 
within  himself.  He  must  be  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  he  must  accept 
a  religion  both  of  institutions  and  of  the 
spirit,  he  must  live  under  the  Gospel’s 
judgement  and  equally  live  in  the  mixed 
field  of  the  earthly  church.  He  must  do 
this  for  the  sake  of  the  unity  of  the  body. 
And  that  unity,  as  he  has  long  ago  seen, 
lies  not  in  anybody’s  being  right,  but  in 


all  doing  what  can  be  done  and  must  be 
done  together,  that  God  may  give  it  such 
meaning  as  is  right  in  His  eyes. 

I  suppose  this  is  why,  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  truth  is  as  often  some¬ 
thing  to  be  ‘done’  as  something  to  be 
‘known’.  ‘I  am  the  truth,’  He  said.  Who 
came  into  the  world  not  to  be  a  matter  of 
opinion  but  a  Master  to  be  followed.  At 
any  rate,  I  take  this  as  a  guide,  not  only 
to  the  understanding  of  history  but  to 
the  unity  of  the  Church  as  well — for  that 
matter,  to  the  unity  of  mankind.  In  days 
of  towering  absolutisms,  the  patient, 
sceptical  expectancy  of  the  Christian 
mind  is  a  mark  of  sanity.  But  it  must  be 
married  to  action,  to  the  obedient  doing 
of  what  seems  right  and  needful  to  be 
done,  in  order  that,  through  our  ignor¬ 
ance  and  our  pride,  the  truth  may  be 
done  by  Him  who  reigns. 
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I  Believe  in  Compound  Interest 

.  .  .  There  is  one  class  of  person  to  whom  Mr  Eliot .  .  .  speaks  in  vain.  It  is,  un¬ 
fortunately,  a  very  large  class,  and  one  into  which  all  of  us  through  natural  sloth  at  f 
times  fall.  It  is  the  class  of  those  who  cannot  believe  that  things  will  ever  be  very 
different  from  what  they  are  at  the  moment. 

The  prevalence  of  this  state  of  mind  makes  one  wonder  whether  we  must  wait  for 
destruction  from  the  air  or  a  complete  economic  unheaval  to  arouse  us  from  our  \ 
complacency.  One  of  the  lessons  which  Professor  Arnold  Toynbee  draws  from  his 
survey  of  the  history  of  civilizations  is  that  no  more  than  an  individual  can  a  nation 
or  civilization  afford  to  rest  on  its  oars.  Life  is  a  continuous  adaptation  to  environ¬ 
ment,  and  a  people’s  greatest  and  proudest  achievements  may  in  a  changed  environ¬ 
ment  become  their  prison  or  their  grave.  Only  a  fresh  response  to  every  new  challenge 
can  save  a  civilization  from  breakdown  .  .  . 

. . .  There  was  raised  in  (Mr  Eliot’s)  mind  a  fundamental  doubt  about  the  soundness  ’ 
of  our  present  civilization.  Was  this  society,  so  confident  of  itself  and  its  achievements, 
living  in  fact  by  any  beliefs  more  essential  than  a  belief  in  compound  interest  and  the  ^ 
maintenance  of  dividends? 

The  Christian  News-Letter,  February  28,  1940  (Supplement). 
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Dr  J.  H.  Oldham 

THE  PROFILE  OF  A  LAYMAN 

At  a  recent  discussion  among  friends  someone  asked  facetiously 
Does  Joe  Oldham  exist?  Or  is  he  solely  an  oracle  for  whose  word 
one  waits  but  whom  one  never  sees,  or  perhaps  a  Godot? 

Dr  J.  H.  Oldham,  cbe,  does  exist  and  is  still  very  much  alive,  but 
having  been  in  retirement  for  some  years  he  has  become  something  of  a 
mystery  to  the  younger  generation.  This  issue  of  frontier  marks  the 
twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  Christian  News-Letter  which  he  founded 
and  this  year  is  the  jubilee  year  of  the  Edinburgh  Conference  of  which 
he  was  the  chief  organizer.  So  this  is  a  fitting  moment  to  say  something 
about  him. 

A  slight  and  somewhat  delicate  looking  figure,  he  has  outlived 
robuster  colleagues.  No  idealistic  dreamer  but  a  thinking  doer,  Oldham 
is  pre-eminently  a  man  of  mission.  He  thought  of  mission  as  mission  to 
the  whole  world  and  to  all  the  varied  settings  and  relations  of  men’s 
lives,  so  he  saw  early  that  mission  is  larger  than  missions.  It  was  as  a 
man  of  mission  that  he  served  on  the  Hilton  Young  East  African  Com¬ 
mission  and  became  a  pioneer  in  the  study  of  race  relations.  Richly, 
steadily  and  all  the  time  clarifying  his  vision  and  deepening  his  under¬ 
standing,  Oldham  explored  and  applied  the  meaning  of  mission  for 
all  Christians  and  particularly  for  lay  people,  while  he  constantly 
enlarged  its  expression  in  the  particular  field  of  missions. 

Edinburgh  1910  was  a  missionary  conference,  though  to  hear  people 
talk  today,  you  would  think  it  was  mainly  an  ecumenical  one.  What 
came  directly  out  of  the  Edinburgh  Conference  was  the  International 
Missionary  Council — the  World  Council  of  Churches  followed  much 
later — and  Oldham  was  one  of  the  main  architects  and  the  first  general 
secretary  of  the  IMC.  He  grappled  with  the  collapse  of  the  German 
missions  in  and  after  the  first  world  war  and  secured  their  restoration 
and  their  future,  earning  thereby  the  undying  gratitude  of  the  German 
churches.  It  was  he  (never  losing  sight  of  mission  while  serving  the 
missions)  who  persuaded  the  Colonial  Office  to  take  African  education 
seriously  and  established  that  close  understanding  between  government 
and  missions  which  has  been  so  fruitful  in  Africa.  It  was  his  initiative 
that  led  to  the  formation  of  the  International  Institute  of  African 
Languages  and  Culture;  this  was  then  something  new  in  its  kind. 
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because  it  was  an  attempt  to  understand  a  continent  internationally  andi 
not  just  as  the  British,  the  French,  the  Portuguese  or  the  Belgians  might 
see  it. 

Oldham’s  growing  concern  for  mission  led  him  very  early  to  diagnose 
secularism  as  a  Western  export  to  Asia  and  Africa.  He  strove  to  under¬ 
stand  society  in  every  country  as  a  whole,  in  the  light  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  and  to  interpret  the  meeting  between  the  Christian  faith  and 
the  assumptions,  commonly  unexpressed,  by  which  men  live.  This  led 
him  to  evolve  the  concept  of  the  ‘frontier’  and  to  found  the  Christian 
Frontier  Council.  This  was  a  concrete  attempt  to  understand  the  human 
predicament  by  drawing  together  men  and  women,  not  necessarily 
committed  Christians,  who  were  wrestling  with  this  predicament 
through  the  decisions  which  they  had  to  make  daily  in  government, 
business,  the  professions,  and  organized  labour.  Only  thus,  said  Oldham, 
would  it  become  clear  what  it  meant  to  be  a  Christian  in  the  modem 
world.  Only  then  would  the  pronouncements  of  churches  speak  to  the 
condition  of  men. 

It  is  harder  to  generalize  confidently  about  Oldham’s  influence  on  the 
ecumenical  movement,  apart  from  the  IMC.  The  1937  Oxford  Con¬ 
ference  on  Church,  Community  and  State,  for  which  he  was  mainly 


responsible,  has  had  a  deep  influence  on  ecumenical  thought,  but  if  all 
of  his  advice  had  been  taken,  the  ecumenical  movement  would  have  been 
less  institutional  and  ecclesiastical  in  its  emphasis. 

Essentially  a  quiet  man  and  a  great  listener,  he  is  always  ready  to  see 
that  a  human  character  is  likely  to  be  bafflingly  complex.  An  excellent 
organizer,  he  has  however  preferred  in  his  later  years  to  give  himself  to 
friendship,  to  understanding  men  and  women,  to  producing  a  real 
meeting  of  minds,  to  entering  into  the  personal  dilemmas  of  thought  and 
conduct  of  men  and  women  who  have  to  take  responsible  decisions.  By 
his  mere  attitude  and  presence,  or  by  a  few  well  timed  questions  or 
comments,  he  uncovers  new  perspectives  of  discourse. 

Oldham’s  writing  embraced  a  wide  range :  nothing  has  quite  taken  the 
place  of  his  Christianity  and  the  Race  Problem  (1927):  the  setting  is  out 
of  date,  the  principles  as  clear  as  ever.  Life  is  commitment  (1953)  reflects 
his  wide  reading;  Florence  Allshorn  his  understanding  of  people.  But 
isn’t  his  most  widely  read  book,  A  Devotional  Diary,  a  book  that 
nourishes  prayer  and  is  used  in  every  continent? 
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J.  H.  Oldham  as  a  young  man 
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JAMES  BRABAZON 

) 

Our  Mirror — The 
Theatre 

The  continuing  interest  of  society  in  the  theatre,  so  we  are  told 
by  Jean-Paul  Sartre,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  cannot  see  our¬ 
selves  except  in  a  mirror.  In  order  to  know  what  we  are  as  a 
)  society  we  have  to  keep  sneaking  glances  into  the  mirror  of  the  theatre 
and  so  reassure  ourselves  of  our  identity. 

What  are  the  images  of  ourselves  which  we  find  in  the  Hall  of  Mirrors 
which  is  London’s  West  End  today?  Certainly  more  diverse  than  they 
used  to  be.  The  angle  of  vision  varies  enormously,  from  the  wide  screen 
‘  of  Brecht,  enframing  movements  of  history,  to  the  microscopic  con- 
}  centration  of  Pinter  who  likes  to  lift  the  lid  off  a  single  room  and  study 
the  sluggish  and  undirected  movements  of  two  or  three  who  are  gathered 
)  together  and  getting  nowhere,  as  nearly  as  possible  unrelated  to  the 
world  outside  the  door. 

There  are  still  of  course  to  be  found  the  pre-war  style  glimpses  of 
^  upper-middle  class  domesticity,  the  last  dregs  of  the  Marie  Tempest 
»  tea  parties,  but  it  is  notable  that  these  cosy  diversions  are  now  dying  a 
financial  as  well  as  a  critical  death. 

The  New  Seriousness  has  many  forms,  but  it  is  in  itself  a  phenomenon, 

,  and  one  to  be  thankful  for.  The  long-unquestioned  supremacy  of  the  two 

bastard  Graces,  Charm  and  Sex,  is  over;  and  even  in  the  cinema  it  is  being 
'  proved  that  meaningful  story-telling  (provided  it  is  also  competent)  is 
>  better  box-office  than  crdme-de-menthe. 

Having  said  which,  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  the  new  movement  has 
’  its  drawbacks.  In  place  of  the  text  of  the  old  theatre,  ‘Whatsoever 
,  things  are  cosy,  whatsoever  things  are  “nice”,  think  on  these  things’, 
we  are  now  to  consider  little  that  is  not  dispiriting,  futureless  and  above 
all  disintegrated.  It  is  disintegration  that  is  the  predominant  theme  of 
>  today’s  theatre.  A  cracked  mirror  reflects  a  cracked  society,  and  cracked 
people  go  to  look  at  it. 

The  disintegration  and  dislocation  happen  at  various  levels  and  there 
j  are  varying  attitudes  towards  it.  At  a  social  level  we  have  all  the  plays 
that  deal  with  ‘the  breakdown  of  communication  between  persons’ — 
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and  the  fact  that  we  are  so  heartily  sick  of  the  phrase  shows  how  far  the 
trouble  has  gone.  The  popular  way  of  treating  this  disease  at  present  is 
the  comical-horrifical,  in  differing  ways  offered  us  by  Messrs  Ionesco, 
Pinter,  Simpson  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  Beckett.  The  hilarious  zany 
conversation  which  gets  nowhere  and  means  nothing  in  itself,  is  merely 
a  movement  towards  a  deeper  disunion.  It  may  peter  out  into  mere 
amiable  witlessness  or  may  blossom  into  uncovenanted  horror  as  in 
Harold  Pinter’s  The  Birthday  Party. 

The  craft  of  the  author  lies  in  the  organizing  of  his  disconnected 
fragments  of  speech,  his  parallel  and  never-touching  themes,  into  a  kind 
of  counterpoint;  and  we  are  held  by  means  of  a  sense  of  theatrical 
balance  and  timing  which  owes  more  to  the  music-hall  than  to  recent 
straight  theatre.  Having  lost  any  external  shape  these  plays  hold 
together — if  and  when  they  do  hold  together — by  a  complexity  of 
internal  pressures.  The  more  logical  of  them  of  course,  since  they  deny 
cohesion,  simply  don’t  cohere.  But  these  we  don’t  see,  since  the  public 
still  has  an  illogical  liking  to  be  communicated  with,  and  so  refuses  to 
support  a  play  that  truly  fails  to  communicate  failure  of  communication.^ 

Connected  with  this,  but  not  quite  the  same  thing,  is  the  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  thought.  There  is  for  example  in  N.  F.  Simpson’s  One  way 
Pendulum  a  scene  which  simply  parodies  court-room  procedure  in  the 
sort  of  way  that  anyone  is  familiar  with  who  has  overplayed  charades  or 
seen  a  run-of-the-mill  farce,  but  which  is  made  acceptable  to  the 
intelligentsia  by  a  long-drawn-out  parody  of  a  process  of  logic.  The 
satire  is  as  elementary  as,  say,  Jimmy  Edwards’s  satire  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  system  or  any  corny  music-hall  joke  about  Freud,  but  this  doesn’t 
matter — the  object  of  attack  is  a  coherent  method  of  thought  and  the 
battle  is  therefore  found  significant. 

And  finally  there  is  the  concern  with  the  disintegration  of  the  self — 
the  prevalence  of  the  theme  of  illusion  and  self-deceit.  The  major 
theatrical  poet  of  this  theme  is  Tennessee  Williams,  constantly  studying 
minds  and  bodies  given  or  driven  to  fantasy,  escaping  from  the  violence 
and  vileness  of  ‘reality’  into  the  comfort  of  what  Brick,  the  alcoholic  in 
Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof,  calls  mendacity,  the  all  pervasive  mendacity 
surrounding  pain  and  death  and  love  and  lack  of  love. 

The  same  theme  occurs  in  the  elephantine  dramas  of  Eugene  O’Neill, 

‘  In  case  anyone  should  think  this  remark  purely  facetious,  may  I  quote  from  a 
review  which  appeared  the  day  after  I  wrote  the  above  of  a  recently  translated  play 
of  Jean  Genet,  The  Blacks — ‘his  (the  author’s)  raisonneur,  Archibald  Absalom 
Wellington  by  name,  declares  at  the  outset  that  the  idiom  is  intended  “to  make 
communication  impossible”  ’ .  .  . 
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The  Iceman  Cometh  and  The  Long 
Day's  Journey  into  Night,  which,  at 
tedious  and  repetitive  length,  plot 
the  emergence  of  unpalatable  truths 
from  under  layers  of  self-deception 
complicated  by  alcoholism,  drug- 
addiction  and  so  on.  What  redeems 
the  plays  is  the  ponderous  sincerity, 
the  vast  inflexible  determination  of 
the  author  that  you  shall  not  go 
home  until  you  have  lived  and  suff-  \ 
ered  with  him  through  all  that  he  has  I 
to  tell  you.  \ 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  recent  1 
success  of  these  plays  (and  of  their  1 
many  lesser  imitations  and  follow¬ 
ers,  both  on  stage  and  screen)  can 
simply  be  explained  by  the  emergence  into  the  pubhc  mind  of  Freudian 
concepts,  though  it  is  obvious  that  these  have  added  an  impetus  to  such 
analytical  tales.  Nor  can  they  be  accounted  for  in  terms  of  the  sacred 
word  ‘entertainment’.  I  think  M.  Sartre  is  right.  We  have  glanced  in  the 
mirror  and  seen  a  reflection  which  in  some  part  of  our  consciousness 
we  know  to  be  true. 

London  is  of  course  a  long  way  behind  the  Continent  in  reacting  to 
this  experience.  Hardened  Paris-hoppers  and  existentialist  whole- 
hoggers  sneer  pityingly  at  our  feeble  attempts  to  grapple  with  Unbeing. 
And  it  is  noteworthy  that  most  of  the  plays  dealing  with  disintegration  in 
London  are  on  the  whole  rather  funny.  It  is  said  that  Samuel  Beckett 
was  not  at  all  pleased  that  Waiting  for  Godot  was  played  for  comedy  at 
the  Criterion — and  it  is  certainly  true  that  many  people  who  saw  it  there 
remember  it  chiefly  as  a  good  laugh.  What  does  this  imply?  That  the 
British  are  an  insensitive  lot,  incapable  of  recognising  tragedy  when  they 
see  it?  Or  is  it  another  example  of  that  quality  on  which  we  pride 
ourselves,  of  being  able  to  joke  in  the  trenches  and  the  air-raid  shelters? 
Will  there  be  a  music-hall  comedian  in  Hell,  cheering  us  with  im¬ 
personations  of  the  devil?  Whatever  the  reason,  the  fact  is  that  our 
native  playwrights  of  disintegration  are  not  angry  young  men — or  much 
less  so  than  the  Americans,  who  appear  to  us  hysterical,  or  the  French, 
who  seem  to  be  unbalanced  by  a  morbid  and  blinkered  concentration  on 
the  particular  slice  of  experience  which  they  have  under  the  microscope. 
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But  this  is  in  part  a  digression.  The  point  is  that  disintegration  is  with 
us  and  what,  for  the  Christian,  does  this  imply? 

For  my  part,  I  see  great  hope  in  it.  The  image  of  the  cracked  mirror 
recalls  Charles  Williams’s  image  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  great  web 
of  Creation  by  the  Fall,  the  dislocation  of  all  the  parts,  the  divisions 
and  separations  and  gulfs  of  misunderstanding.  Disintegration  is  no 
new  fact — it  is  a  basic  condition  of  life,  which  the  peace  of  the  Vic¬ 
torian  era  and  the  hopes  of  a  scientifically  perfectible  future  had 
veneered  and  polished  till  we  were  hardly  aware  of  it.  And  it  is  against 
this  background  of  a  taken-for-granted  permanence  that  the  fury  of 
John  Osborne  and  his  followers  is  intelligible.  Note  how  lovingly 
Osborne  dwells  on  the  Edwardian  Eden  from  which  he  feels  himself 
expelled,  and  against  which  he  blasphemes  as  presumably  the  Prodigal 
Son  blasphemed  as  he  ate  his  swill  and  tried  to  pretend  he  didn’t  wish 
himself  back  home.  We  would  be  spared  a  great  deal  of  modern  drama 
if  the  authors  had  been  brought  up  with  a  proper  view  of  Original  Sin. 
But  they  weren’t — neither  was  our  society.  Therefore  the  time  had  to 
come  when  the  veneer  peeled  off  and  the  sharper  sighted  spotted  the 
cracks  underneath  and  the  rest  of  the  people  looked  and  saw  that  it  was 
so.  The  drama  of  disintegration  is  simply  the  overstated,  because  for  so 
long  unstated,  presence  of  the  possibility  of  hell.  And  naturally  it  causes 
the  greater  alarm  and  despondency  in  proportion  as  we  had  come  to 
believe  that  no  such  place  existed. 

For  the  Christian  this  is  admirable.  The  clergy  have  spent  many  long 
and  weary  years  trying  to  convince  their  flocks,  and  others,  of  the 
reality  of  evil  and  sin,  and  now  it  is  being  done  for  them.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  measure  of  their  lack  of  understanding  of  what  they  are  talking 
about  that  so  few  have  seized  on  the  fact  and  made  use  of  it.  At  last 
there  is  appearing  among  men  and  women  a  consciousness  that  they 
need  salvation.  And  the  Church  recoils  in  horror. 

It  isn’t  even  as  though  the  devil  were  having  all  the  attention  in  the 
theatre.  At  least  two  serious  plays  by  highly  integrated  authors  are 
equally  successful — Brecht’s  Galileo  and  Robert  Bolt’s  A  Man  for  All 
Seasons.  (I  leave  out  of  account  the  rather  simple-minded  socialist 
tracts  at  the  Royal  Court,  though  even  they  are  honest  enough  to  end 
with  questions  and  blank  walls.)  The  truth  is  that  there  is  a  public  at  last 
for  serious  drama  whether  it  poses  a  question  or  a  solution,  an  affirma¬ 
tion  or  a  negation.  Theatre-goers  are  at  last  showing  their  quality,  to  the 
astonishment  and  confusion  of  the  managers,  and  that  quality,  sur¬ 
prisingly  enough,  is  that  they  are  interested  in  things  that  matter — 
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always  provided  that  the  presentation  is  competent. 

There  is  one  more  point  to  notice — both  Brecht  and  Bolt,  wishing  to 
deal  with  issues  that  are  clear  cut  against  the  background  of  a  stable 
society,  set  their  plays  in  the  past.  This  was  Shakespeare’s  practice,  it 
was  followed  by  T.  S.  Eliot  in  Murder  in  the  Cathedral  and  by  Christopher 
Fry  in  all  his  plays.  Of  avowed  Christian  playwrights  in  this  country, 
only  Graham  Greene  and  T.  S.  Eliot  in  his  later  work  have  set  their  plays 
in  the  disintegrated  society  we  are  talking  about — and  neither  have  taken 
this  particular  manifestation  of  hell  as  seriously  as  the  non-Christians 
have  done.  Eliot  in  particular  seems  to  have  become  less  of  his  age,  as 
well  as  less  dramatic,  the  deeper  he  ventured  into  the  commercial 
theatre,  and  has  never  fulfilled  the  promise  of  dramatic  writing  in  a  truly 
twentieth  century  idiom  which  he  foreshadowed  in  The  Waste  Land  and 
more  particularly  in  Sweeney  Agonistes,  where  sin  as  dislocation  is 
already  fully  stated  in  a  context  verging  on  comedy: 

He  didn't  know  if  he  was  alive 

and  the  girl  was  dead 
He  didn't  know  if  the  girl  was  alive 
and  he  was  dead 

He  didn't  know  if  they  were  both  alive 
or  both  were  dead 

If  he  was  alive  then  the  milkman  wasn't 
and  the  rent-collector  wasn't 
And  if  they  were  alive  then  he  was  dead. 

There  wasn't  any  joint 

There  wasn't  any  joint 

For  when  you're  alone 

When  you're  alone  like  he  was  alone 

you're  either  or  neither  .  .  . 


This  is  the  particular  crucifixion  of  this  generation.  No  statement  of 
faith  in  redemption  or  resurrection  is  going  to  mean  very  much  which 
doesn’t  take  it  seriously.  Those  who  have  charted  this  hell  have  done 
just  that  and  that  only.  They  have  left  us  as  they  are  left,  in  a  vicious 
circle,  on  a  pendulum  that  swings  only  one  way,  waiting  for  a  Godot 
who  never  comes.  They  make  no  promises,  hardly  even  a  comment. 

I  believe  that  for  those  who  love  truth,  resurrection  follows  crucifixion 
as  day  follows  night. 
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PAUL  GIBSON 

The  Agony  of /Dying 

A  doctor  analyses  what  happens  in  death  and  draws  conclusions 
about  the  use  and  misuse  of  opiates. 

EAR  of  death  is  instinctive  in  all  animals.  But  for  many  whose 
idea  of  survival  was  extended  for  Christians  beyond  Time  to 
Eternity  by  the  Resurrection,  the  fear  of  death,  like  the  fear  of  God,  > 
has  acquired  a  reverential  quality.  Yet  many  people  are  pursued  , 
throughout  their  lives  with  a  haunting  fear  of  death,  which  is  fostered 
by  erroneous  imagining  about  the  agony  of  dying.  But  for  this  obsession, 
in  the  course  of  a  normal  life,  most  people  should  learn  to  see  death,  at 
least,  as  the  end  of  a  dream,  and,  at  best,  as  the  gateway  to  a  fuller  and 
more  satisfying  existence  to  which  the  whole  of  earthly  life  leads. 

The  word  ‘agony’  is  used  with  widely  different  meanings,  ranging  , 
from  an  agony  of  pain  to  an  agony  of  pleasure.  A  more  normal  meaning 
is  an  agony  of  doubt.  Agony  is  a  suffering  not  a  pain,  and  the  two  are  ; 
essentially  different.  Pain  is  a  feeling,  like  touch,  the  product  of  a  special 
sense  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  structure  of  the  body,  and  a  vital 
link  in  its  armour.  It  has  a  distinctive  pattern  of  timing,  intensity,  ’ 
quality  and  location,  that  is  invaluable  for  detecting  its  cause.  Without  » 
its  danger  signals  we  might  well  die  daily.  A  dental  abscess  is  caused  by 
septic  infection;  the  pain  of  it  is  inevitable,  but  the  suffering  is  not. 
Suffering,  unlike  pain,  is  an  affective  state  of  mind,  the  ‘affect’  depends  , 
on  the  mood  of  the  moment,  and  this  is  determined  by  habits  of  thought. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  Pavlovian  principles  will  remember  a 
famous  experiment  of  the  Pavlov  School  in  which  fear  was  converted  j 
into  pleasure  by  the  superposition  of  a  powerful  food  reflex,  exalted  by 
hunger,  on  a  weaker  one  conditioned  by  pain.^  It  is  said  that  when  ’ 
Professor  Sherrington  was  shown  this  experiment  by  Pavlov,  he  , 
exclaimed:  ‘Now  I  can  understand  the  joy  of  the  Christian  martyrs  when 
they  were  led  into  the  arena  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts.’ 

The  biological  purpose  of  pain  is  to  preserve  the  individual  from  any  , 
encroachment  on  his  integrity.  Anything  that  violates  this  is  resented, 
and  the  resentment  is  expressed  as  distress  of  some  kind.  As  dying  is  a  ’ 
process  of  physical  disintegration,  it  must  entail  some  distress.  An  , 
^  Pavlov,  I.  P.  1928.  Lectures  on  Conditioned  Reflexes  I.  216. 
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experiment  on  himself  by  Professor  Barcroft^  throws  a  vivid  light  on 
the  nature  of  the  agony  of  dying,  though  it  was  not  intended  to  do  so. 
He  was  investigating  the  effect  of  extreme  cold  on  the  thermostatic 
resources  of  the  body.  He  exposed  himself  in  a  refrigerating  room  and 
noted  in  detail  what  happened  to  him.  This  is  how  he  records  his 
experience;  ‘As  I  lay,  naked,  in  the  cold  room  at  Woods  Hill  I  had  been 
shivering,  and  my  limbs  had  flexed  in  a  sort  of  effort  to  huddle  up,  and 
I  had  been  very  conscious  of  the  cold.  Then  a  moment  came  when  I 
stretched  out  my  legs,  and  the  sense  of  cold  passed  away  to  be  succeeded 
by  a  beautiful  feeling  of  warmth ;  the  word  “bask”  most  fitly  describes  my 
condition.  I  was  basking  in  the  cold.  What  had  happened,  I  suppose, 
was  that  my  nervous  system,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  subthalamic  part  of  it, 
had  given  up  the  fight,  that  the  vasoconstriction  had  passed  from  my 
skin,  and  that  the  blood  returning  thither  gave  that  sensation  of  warmth 
that  one  feels  when  one  goes  out  of  a  cold-storage  room  into  ordinary 
air.  I  suppose  too  that  had  the  experiment  not  ended  at  that  point  my 
temperature  would  have  fallen  rapidly,  and  that  I  was  on  the  verge  of 
the  condition  of  travellers  when  they  go  to  sleep  in  extreme  cold  never 
to  wake  again.’  He  was,  in  fact,  on  the  verge  of  dying.  The  reactions  he 
records  are  all  to  be  explained  as  the  attempt  of  the  body  to  maintain 
the  temperature  of  the  circulating  blood  at  its  normal  level.  The 
huddling  up,  to  reduce  the  surface  exposed  to  cold,  the  shivering  to 
increase  heat  production,  and  the  discomfort  to  warn  him  of  his 
perilous  plight.  When  the  overwrought  body  abandoned  the  struggle,  all 
suffering  vanished  with  a  blissful  sense  of  release. 

In  the  light  of  this  experiment  we  can  see  that  the  so-called  agony  of 
dying  is  really  the  culmination  of  the  agony  of  living;  it  occurred  before 
the  struggle  was  over,  before  dying  had  begun.  The  Agony  of  Jesus  was 
in  Gethsemane,  not  on  the  Cross.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  agony 
of  dying  begins  at  birth,  which  is  consistent  with  Pauline  theology.* 
St  Paul  treats  all  suffering  as  dying.  When  he  refers  to  his  major 
distresses  as  ‘in  deaths  often’,  and  when  he  says  ‘I  die  daily’  he  really 
means  it.  This  should  not  be  unintelligible  to  those  who  know  pathology, 
and  can  see  scars  of  past  injuries  not  only  as  signs  of  death  but  also  of 
healing  and  of  enhanced  immunity  from  evil.  As  steps  on  the  road  to 
perfection  they  may  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  process  of  dying.  St  Peter 
sees  suffering  as  a  means  of  liberation  from  sin  ‘for  he  who  has  suffered 
in  the  flesh  is  loosed  from  sin’,  but  the  idea  that  the  agony  of  dying  is  a 

*  Barcroft,  Joseph.  1938.  The  Architecture  of  Physiological  Function.  80. 

*  Schweitzer,  Albert.  1953.  The  Mysticism  of  Paul  the  Apostle.  2nd  Ed.  141. 
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penance  for  a  misused  life  is  contrary  to  Christian  doctrine.  The  Agony  I 
of  Jesus  in  Gethsemane,  and  its  consummation  on  the  Cross,  paid  the  ' 
full  price  of  original  sin,  and  provided  an  endowment  for  posterity. 
Suffering  is  a  discipline,  not  a  penance;  through  hardship  is  the  normal 
way  to  the  stars,  but,  by  a  fault  in  human  nature,  the  suffering  it  involves 
is  often  disproportionate  to  its  cause.  ; 

Fear  recedes  as  death  approaches 

Death  may  be  a  hideous  show,  but  the  show  is  not  seen  by  the  patient, 
and  the  horror  is  more  apparent  than  real.  The  distorted  features  and 
convulsive  movements  are  phenomena  of  release,  due  to  withdrawal  ^ 
of  the  restraining  influence  of  the  higher  centres  of  the  brain  over  the 
powerful  reflex  mechanism  below.  But  this  withdrawal  of  control  only 
occurs  when  consciousness  is  in  abeyance.  Fear  is  rarely  seen  in  the  eyes 
of  dying  patients,  however  much  they  may  have  dreaded  death  during 
their  lives.  Like  a  hill  that  looks  formidable  at  a  distance,  fear  recedes 
as  death  approaches.  Samuel  Johnson,  throughout  his  life,  was  desper-  ’ 
ately  afraid  of  dying,  but  when,  at  his  own  request,  his  doctor  told  him  > 
that  only  a  miracle  could  save  him  ‘all  his  fears  were  calmed,  and 
absorbed  by  the  prevalence  of  his  faith  and  trust  in  the  merits  and 
propitiation  of  Jesus  Christ’.  This  is  quoted  from  Boswell  who  adds 
‘and  Dr  Brocklesby  could  not  be  suspected  of  fanaticism’.  It  is  the  usual 
experience  of  doctors  that  when  the  patient  knows  the  truth,  piloting  ^ 
difficulties  are  eased,  and  the  rest  of  the  way  is  plain  sailing.  The  con-  j 
tentious  question  ‘Should  a  doctor  tell?’  cannot  be  decided  on  general 
principles,  for  it  is  essentially  a  personal  problem.  I  believe  that  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  death  comes  naturally,  as  a  rule,  and  that  much  harm  , 
can  be  done  by  anticipating  this  knowing.  In  answer  to  the  direct 
question  a  doctor  should  tell  the  truth  so  far  as  he  knows  it,  avoiding  ’ 
speculation.  If  he  knows  his  patient  well,  as  he  should  do,  he  can  convey  , 
more  by  the  manner  of  his  answer  than  by  the  words  he  uses.  Soul 
speaks  to  soul  in  a  language  of  its  own,  by  look  or  by  touch,  that  cannot  ’ 
be  put  into  words.  , 

Man  is  a  unity  of  body,  mind  and  spirit.  While  he  is  living  on  earth 
the  needs  of  the  body  are  dominant,  but  when  he  is  dying  this  order  of 
values  must  be  reversed.  While  the  soul  is  unfolding  like  a  chrysalis  as  , 
it  changes  into  its  more  perfect  form,  the  needs  of  the  body  become 
subordinate  to  those  of  the  spirit.  ‘Ay,  marry,  now  my  soul  hath  more 
elbow  room,’  says  Shakespeare’s  dying  King  John.  » 

We  know  quite  a  lot  about  why  people  die  but  little  or  nothing  about 
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how  they  proceed  to  do  so.  Death  is  not  essentially  dependent  on 
physical  disease,  a  perfectly  healthy  native  of  Africa  will  proceed  to  die 
at  the  behest  of  a  witch-doctor,  and  the  process  has  features  of  its  own 
unlike  those  of  simple  physical  dissolution.  Unless  clouded  by  disease  or 
drugs,  the  intellect  is  usually  intact  until  the  final  sleep  closes  down  on 
the  mind.  There  is  usually  a  faraway  look  in  the  eyes  that  suggests  a  more 
penetrating  vision,  enabling  the  dying  person  to  see  things  in  better 
perspective.  Though  a  sense  of  responsibility  may  be  as  acute  as  ever, 
trivial  concerns  no  longer  bother  the  burgeoning  soul.  Monica,  mother 
of  St  Augustine,  during  her  lifetime,  gave  precise  directions  about  the 
disposal  of  her  mortal  remains;  she  was  to  lie  alongside  her  husband; 
but,  when  she  was  dying,  she  cancelled  these  instructions,  saying  ‘Lay 
my  body  where  you  will,  let  not  any  care  thereof  disquiet  you’.  Dying  is 
essentially  a  spiritual  affair,  and,  insofar  as  it  is  so,  it  calls  for  spiritual 
treatment.  The  dissolution  of  the  flesh,  like  the  histolysis  of  the  pupa,  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  soul.  The  whole  of  life  is  a 
preparation  for  this  wonderful  change,  and  ‘better  the  end  thereof  than 
the  beginning’.  Death,  like  a  twenty-first  birthday,  marks  a  turning- 
point  of  life,  and  so  is  an  occasion  for  joy  and  for  tears.  Tears  for  the 
parents  who  are  losing  their  child,  and  joy  for  the  heir  who  has  attained 
his  majority. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  alkaloids  of  opium  are  designed 
for  the  benefit  of  man,  for,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  has  never  been  shown 
that  their  pain-relieving  property  is  of  any  use  to  the  poppy.  Like  all 
powerful  things  they  have  the  defects  of  their  qualities.  Their  action  is 
to  lower  the  sensitivity  of  the  brain  to  impulses  flowing  in  through  the 
sensory  nerves.  The  effect  is  not  limited  to  pain  receptors,  every  kind  of 
reception  is  similarly  depressed.  By  bemusing  the  critic  in  the  cerebral 
cortex,  judgement  is  debased  and  imagination  exalted.  This  induces  a 
fanciful,  couldn’t-care-less  attitude  to  reality,  which  is  hardly  a  suitable 
frame  of  mind  in  which  to  render  one’s  soul  to  God.  They  also  depress 
the  lower  as  well  as  the  higher  centres  of  the  brain,  including  that  which 
controls  the  integrative  action  of  the  nervous  system.  So  that,  far  from 
restraining  the  disintegrative  process  of  dying,  they  are  likely  to  increase 
it.  We  have  many  powerful  drugs  for  correcting  functional  disorders, 
coramine  for  respiratory  failure,  cortisone  for  metabolic  disorders, 
mercurial  diuretics  for  draining  flooded  tissues,  and  a  host  of  less 
potent  drugs  for  various  visceral  dysfunctions.  Any  of  these  can  be  used 
for  suppressing  distressing  symptoms  so  long  as  consciousness  persists, 
without  resorting  to  sedation.  Opiates  should  be  reserved  for  the  pain  of 
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the  disease,  they  are  not  appropriate  treatment  for  dying;  it  may  be 
necessary  to  give  them  boldly,  not  counting  the  cost,  but  when  this  is 
done  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  admission  of  failure  to  achieve  the 
contented  and  dignified  end  that  was  hoped  for. 

The  agony  of  dying  is  a  myth  wrongly  interpreted.  Like  all  myths  it  is 
a  truth  adorned  by  imagination  to  appeal  to  primitive  intelligence.  To 
fit  the  importance  of  death  exaggerated  language  is  excusable;  like  the 
lurid  headlines  of  the  Press  it  is  a  way  to  attract  attention  to  a  momen¬ 
tous  event.  Dying  is  as  worthy  of  dignified  handling  as,  shall  I  say,  a 
Passing  Out  Parade  at  a  Military  College,  sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  as 
worthy  as  a  Coronation.  Traditional  ceremonial  on  these  solemn 
occasions  is  not  merely  symbolic,  it  also  has  profound  intrinsic  value. 
The  grace  of  a  Crowning  is  not  in  the  pomp  and  panoply  of  Majesty, 
but  in  the  simple  anointing  with  oil.  ‘Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough, 
rude,  sea  can  wash  the  balm  off  an  anointed  King.’  The  pitiful  inadequacy 
of  the  arrangement  of  so  many  death-beds  is  a  challenge  to  Medicine 
and  the  Church.  A  doctor’s  lament  ‘There  is  no  more  that  I  can  do’  is 
an  admission  of  ignorance,  and  the  idea  that  sedation  is  the  treatment  of 
election  for  a  dying  patient,  should,  by  now,  be  as  obsolete  as  the  myth 
of  the  ostrich.  To  supply  the  needs  of  the  growing  soul  is  a  duty  of  the 
clergy,  and  that  any  Christian  should  be  ushered  into  the  Presence  of 
God  ‘unhousel’d,  disappointed,  unaneled’  is  a  scandal  of  the  Church, 
for  which  a  careless  and  uninformed  laity  is  largely  responsible. 
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Fear  of  Life 
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The  only  force  capable  of  bringing  to  birth  a  new  society  embodying  enough  of  the 
Christian  values  to  entitle  it  to  be  described  as  a  new  Christendom  is  that  of  alert,  j 
adventurous,  disciplined  men  and  women,  delivered  from  anxiety  about  their 
personal  future  or  immediate  effectiveness  and  from  dread  of  radical  social  change, 
and  dedicated  to  the  service  of  a  society  founded  on  Christian  truth  and  justice.  ' 
This  deliverance  from  self-centredness  and  inhibition  comes  froma  complete  surrender 
to  the  will  of  God. 

What  holds  us  back  more  than  anything  else  is  fear — fear  not  only  of  death  but 
of  life.  » 

Christianity  offers  us  freedom  from  fear  through  the  assurance  that  God  is  working 
out  his  purposes  in  history  even  though  they  are  hidden  from  our  eyes,  that  the  forces  ) 
of  truth  and  goodness  are  more  real,  and  in  the  long  run  more  powerful,  than  those 
of  evil,  and  that  our  individual  lives  are  in  the  keeping  of  a  Power  whom  we  can 
absolutely  trust.  ...  ' 

J.  H.  Oldham,  The  Christian  News-Letter  (Supplement,  1939). 
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JOHN  WREN-LEWIS 


The  Debate  Between 
Science  and  Religion 

A  SURVEY  OF  SOME  RECENT  WRITING 

WE  are  often  told  in  church  circles  today  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  need  for  debate  between  science  and  religion,  but  plenty 
of  churchmen  still  appear  to  feel  the  need  to  write  books  to 
prove  it.  Some  of  them  are  themselves  practising  scientists.  Dr  H.  E. 
Huntley,  for  example,  lately  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  University 
College  of  Ghana,  has  written  a  book  called  The  Faith  of  a  Physicist 
(files,  16s)  which  according  to  the  publishers  is  ‘a  refutation  of  the 
common  belief  that  the  findings  of  science  must  conflict  with  the  truths 
of  revealed  religion’.  Dr  Roger  Pilkington,  a  research  biologist,  has 
published  a  personal  statement  of  faith  in  World  without  End  {fAdicrmWsin, 
12s.  6d.),  which  the  publishers  believe  will  show  ‘how  a  man  brought  up 
in  a  strictly  scientific  training  can  fearlessly  look  at  his  Christian  beliefs 
and  draw  encouragement  rather  than  doubt  from  some  of  the  most 
startling  findings  of  modern  research’.  Dr  G.  D.  Yarnold,  Warden  of 
St  Deiniol’s  Library,  Hawarden,  and  sometime  lecturer  in  physics  in 
the  University  of  Nottingham,  analyses  The  Spiritual  Crisis  of  the 
Scientific  Age  (Allen  &  Unwin,  18s.)  starting  out,  according  to  his 
publishers,  from  the  recognition  that  ‘No  good  purpose  is  served  today 
by  treating  the  relationship  between  Christianity  and  the  natural 
sciences  as  a  conflict;  even  as  a  conflict  to  be  resolved’. 

The  same  conviction  is  expressed  by  scientists  towards  Christianity.  Mr.  T. 
non-scientists — for  example  the  High  R.  Miles,  of  the  Department  of  Philo- 
Master  of  St  Paul’s  School,  Mr  A.  N.  sophy  at  Bangor,  has  written  a  more 
Gilkes,  in  Faith  for  Modern  Man  (Faber  definitely  philosophical  book  in  Religion 
&  Faber,  12s.  6d.),  a  popular  book  and  the  Scientific  Outlook  (Allen  & 
written  for  the  general  reader,  with  a  Unwin,  21s.),  but  he  too  concludes, 
special  eye  on  Sixth  Forms:  the  pub-  according  to  his  publishers, ‘that  there  is 
lishers  in  this  case  speak  of  the  hostility  no  need  for  any  permanent  conflict 
between  Christianity  and  science  as  between  science  and  religion’, 
‘factitious’,  and  the  author  ascribes  it  The  odd  thing  is  that  books  like  this 
to  Wrong  Attitudes,  both  of  some  have  been  appearing  for  several  decades 
Christians  towards  science  and  of  some  now:  why  do  publishers  still  think  there 
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is  a  market  for  them?  To  put  the  point 
in  another  way,  if  the  whole  debate 
between  science  and  religion  was  really 
due  to  Wrong  Attitudes  on  both  sides, 
why,  after  all  this  time,  do  these  Wrong 
Attitudes  still  persist?  I  believe  the 
answer  to  this  question  lies  deeper  than 
Mr  Gilkes  appears  to  realize:  there  is  a 
more  fundamental  spiritual  crisis  of  the 
scientific  age  than  is  dreamt  of  in  Dr 
Yamold’s  philosophy.  Most  of  the  old 
conflicts  between  science  and  religion 
were  only  surface  manifestations  of  a 
much  deeper  clash  between  two  radically 
divergent  ways  of  looking  at  the  world 
which  has  not  often  been  brought  into 
conscious  recognition.  This  has  set  most 
of  the  discussions  of  the  subject  at  cross 
purposes. 

By  and  large,  most  religious  apolo¬ 
gists  who  have  sought  to  ‘refute’  so- 
called  scientific  objections  to  religious 
belief  over  the  past  fifty  years  have  been 
content  to  argue  that  science  cannot  in 
the  nature  of  things  disprove  meta¬ 
physical  assertions,  and  until  relatively 
recently  scientific  sceptics,  who  are  not 
in  general  very  philosophically  sophis¬ 
ticated,  have  had  no  effective  reply  to 
this.  Yet  their  scepticism  has  usually 
remained  unaffected,  and  an  increasing 
majority  of  ordinary  people  have  con¬ 
tinued  stubbornly  to  believe  that  science 
has  rendered  religion  obsolete.  This  has 
of  course  been  very  frustrating  for  all 
concerned  with  serious  discussion,  and 
religious  apologists  in  particular  have 
not  known  what  to  do,  except  to  repeat 
the  old  arguments  with  a  note  of  annoy¬ 
ance,  or  with  warnings  about  the  moral 
dangers  of  a  civilization  that  relies  on 
science  without  religion. 

What  needs  to  be  recognized  is  that 
modem  science  is  not  merely  un¬ 
metaphysical  but  onri-metaphysical  in 
its  whole  spirit,  and  that  the  characteris¬ 
tic  of  a  scientific  civilization  is  that  peo¬ 
ple  in  general  are  simply  not  able  to  take 


metaphysical  ideas  seriously.  The  ‘logical 
positivist’  philosophers  gave  expression  ' 
to  this,  with  their  denial  that  meta¬ 
physical  assertions  have  any  meaning, 
but  because  they  couched  their  denial  in 
abstract  intellectual  terms  religious  > 
apologists  have  tended  to  meet  it  in  the 
same  terms,  thereby  again  missing  the 
real  point.  It  is  easy  enough  to  point  out 
that  the  positivists’  verification  principle 
cannot  itself  be  verified,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  not  only  positivist  philo¬ 
sophers,  but  many  people,  just  cannot  , 
see  how  assertions  can  be  meaningful 
unless  they  are  verifiable,  or  at  least  ' 
potentially  falsifiable,  in  experience. 
This  is  a  psychological  fact  about  t 
scientific  civilization  which,  being  a  fact, 
cannot  be  ‘refuted’  by  argument  of  any 
sort:  it  needs  rather  to  be  understood  ^ 
and  evaluated,  not  only  by  would-be 
religious  apologists  but  by  anyone  what-  > 
sover  who  is  trying  to  make  sense  of 
what  is  happening  in  our  society.  , 

Does  die  World  make  Sense  ? 

The  literary  critics  and  the  social 
anthropologists  have  been  the  pioneers  ’ 
in  this,  rather  than  theologians  or  ^ 
writers  on  science  and  religion  as  such,  ' 
and  most  of  them  have  been  pessimistic 
in  their  evaluation.  They  have  tended, 
with  Mr  T.  S.  Eliot,  to  hold  that  the  rise  > 
of  scientific  civilization  has  brought 
about  a  ‘dissociation  of  sensibility’  in  > 
our  society,  inimical  to  art,  religion  and 
social  health,  and  any  theologians  or  ’ 
religious  apologists  who  have  followed  ^ 
them  in  this  evaluation  inevitably  con¬ 
clude  that  the  first  need  of  our  age,  prior  , 
to  any  ordinary  apologetics  or  evan¬ 
gelism,  is  for  the  recovery  of  a  lost  way 
of  looking  at  life — ‘the  recovery  of  the 
sense  of  the  supernatural’,  it  is  some-  ^ 
times  called.  . 

Obviously  this  can  only  come  about  if 
scientific  culture  as  a  whole  has  a  change 
of  heart,  and  some  of  the  most  recent 
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contributions  to  the  discussion  of  science 
and  religion  have  been  attempts  to  induce 
such  a  change.  Some  scientists  believe 
that  it  will  come  about  more  or  less 
automatically  through  the  progress  of 
science  itself :  Dr  Huntley  takes  this  line 
in  the  book  mentioned  above.  Like  Pro¬ 
fessor  C.  A.  Coulson,  who  contributes 
the  introduction  to  the  book.  Dr 
Huntley  believes  that  as  scientists  learn 
more  and  more  about  the  created  world 
they  will  be  more  and  more  struck  with 
awe  and  aesthetic  wonder  at  the  order 
and  beauty  of  it  ail,  and  so  will  be  led  on 
to  recognize  that  it  must  be  the  product 
of  an  Ordering  Mind. 

There  seems  to  be  little  evidence  that 
this  is  actually  happening  amongst  the 
mass  of  scientists,  however,  and  more 
radical  critics — also,  often,  scientists 
themselves — try  to  advance  the  desired 
change  of  heart  by  demonstrating  that 
modem  science  is  fundamentally  mis¬ 
taken  in  its  assumptions.  Some  very 
notable  writings  indeed  have  recently 
been  published  in  this  class. 

The  most  considerable,  without  any 
doubt,  is  Professor  Michael  Polanyi’s 
weighty  critique  of  the  scientific  method 
entitled  Personal  Knowledge  (Routledge 
&  Kegan  Paul,  42s.),  based  on  the 
Gifford  Lectures  delivered  by  the  author 
in  1951-2. 1  cannot  attempt  to  do  justice 
to  this  great  work  here:  I  will  simply  say 
that,  although  I  personally  disagree  with 
its  final  conclusion,  I  am  sure  there  is 
much  in  ?t  which  is  of  permanent  value, 
and  it  should  be  a  ‘must’  for  all  readers 
of  FRONTIER.  Although  it  contains  a  great 
deal  of  complex  matter  it  is  remarkably 
easy  to  read,  and  will  provide  incident¬ 
ally  an  education  in  some  of  the  most 
important  developments  in  science  in 
recent  decades. 

Professor  Polanyi  is  prepared  to  go  a 
long  way  with  the  anti-metaphysical 
trend  of  modem  science,  but  he  believes 
it  has  now  gone  too  far,  and  he  seeks  to 


redress  the  balance  by  demolishing  the 
idea  that  scientific  judgement  is  ever 
wholly  objective  and  impartial.  There  is 
always  an  ineradicable  element  of 
personal  judgement  in  it,  he  argues,  and 
he  goes  on  from  this  to  attack  what  he 
believes  to  be  dangerous  aberrations  of 
anti-metaphysical  scientific  thought,  such 
as  mechanistic  theories  of  mental 
activity:  they  are  dangerous  as  well  as 
foolish,  he  holds,  because  they  can  lead 
to  the  sort  of  manipulation  of  persons 
that  occurs  in  Communist  countries. 

I  do  not  think  Professor  Polanyi 
would  deny  that  his  book  is,  in  the  strict¬ 
est  sense,  reactionary,  but  I  think  he 
might  be  surprised  to  find  how  close  he 
comes  to  the  Thomist  position,  as  re¬ 
argued  in  terms  of  the  modem  scientific 
world-view  by  Fr  Bernard  J.  F,  Lonergan, 
sj.  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  at 
the  Gregorian  University  of  Rome,  in 
his  book  Insight  (Longmans,  Green  & 
Co,  63s.).  This,  too,  is  on  any  showing  a 
major  work:  the  range  of  the  author’s 
learning  in  modem  science  (to  say 
nothing  of  other  fields,  such  as  the 
history  of  philosophy)  is  astonishing, 
and  some  of  his  detailed  arguments,  such 
as  that  concerning  the  nature  of  chance, 
are  in  themselves  important  contribu¬ 
tions  to  current  philosophical  debates. 
His  case  as  a  whole  is  closely  argued,  and 
it  is  a  good  exercise  for  the  reader  who  is 
not  prepared  to  be  led  by  iron  logic  into 
the  Church  of  Rome,  to  try  to  discover  at 
just  which  point  he  can  reasonably  part 
company  with  Professor  Lonergan. 

For  myself,  I  have  no  doubt^:  1  part 
company  with  him,  as  I  do  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Polanyi,  at  the  point  where  he 
argues,  from  an  analysis  of  scientific 
procedure,  that  knowing  the  world  is  a 
matter  of  affirming  rational  order  behind 
experience.  I  should  be  interested  to 

'  I  have  made  a  detailed  criticism  of 
this  book  myself  in  the  Modern  Church¬ 
man  for  October,  1957. 
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know  how  Professor  Polyani  can  avoid 
being  led  by  Fr  Lonergan’s  logic  into 
the  Church  of  Rome,  for  once  the  idea 
that  the  real  world  is  the  rational  world 
rather  than  the  experienced  world  is 
granted  the  Thomist  case  seems  to  me 
almost  inescapable.  But  then  I  believe 
the  repudiation  of  metaphysics  in  the 
modem  world  is  an  immense  positive 
achievement,  not  a  disaster. 

Man  and  Magic 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I 
personally  am  not  impressed  by  that 
other  book  by  a  Jesuit  on  science  and 
religion  which,  instead  of  passing  into 
relative  obscurity,  like  Fr  Lonergan’s, 
has  with  far  less  desert  become  a  best¬ 
seller — The  Phenomenon  of  Man  by 
Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin  (Collins, 
25s.).  Fr  Teilhard  was  actually  himself  a 
scientist — a  palaeontologist  of  inter¬ 
national  repute — but  he  was  totally 
lacking  in  Fr  Lonergan’s  philosophical 
sophistication,  and  so  chose  a  less 
orthodox,  if  more  dramatic,  method  of 
re-introducing  the  metaphysical  into  the 
scientific  outlook.  He  argued  that  evolu¬ 
tion  could  never  have  produced  con¬ 
sciousness  if  something  like  mind  had 
not  been  present  right  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  even  in  elementary  matter,  and  his 
book  is  essentially  an  attempt  to  present 
the  story  of  evolution  ‘from  the  inside  of 
things’,  as  a  great  drama  of  evolving 
consciousness  corresponding  to  the 
external  evolution  of  organic  forms. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  retrograde 
argument  in  every  sense.  Fr  Lonergan, 
Professor  Polanyi  and  Dr  Huntley  all 
want  to  prevent  society  from  moving 
irrevocably  along  the  path  predicted  by 
Auguste  Comte,  whereby  metaphysical 
thinking  is  abandoned  in  favour  of  pure 
positivism,  but  Fr  Teilhard’s  argument 
seems  to  point  backwards  to  the  type  of 
outlook  which  Comte  placed  before  the 
metaphysical  and  regarded  as  charac¬ 


teristic  of  the  most  primitive  societies — 
the  magical  outlook,  which  believes  that  ' 
everything  has  some  sort  of  inwardness.^ 

This  was  certainly  not  Fr  Teilhard’s  in¬ 
tention,  but  that  is  the  whole  sense  of  his 
argument,  and  it  does  not  surprise  me  to 
find  that  his  writings  have  had  a  great  > 
appeal  amongst  those  groups  of  people 
I  have  referred  to  elsewhere  as  ‘the  occult  | 
underground’. 

These  groups,  which  are  surprisingly 
numerous  today,  try  to  induce  a  change 
of  heart  in  science  by  an  even  more  ^ 

dramatic  method  still — namely,  by  , 

appealing  to  the  so-called  ‘evidence’  of 
psychical  research  and  para-psychology 
for  the  direct  interference  of  meta¬ 
physical  entities  with  human  life. 
Although  they  sometimes  speak  in 
quasi-Christian  terminology,  the  real  > 

interest  of  these  groups  is  in  the  revival 
of  much  more  ancient  religious  ideas — 
etheric  bodies,  the  transmigration  of 
souls,  the  release  of  hidden  powers  from 
matter,  and  so  on.^  A  very  popular  author  ^ 

with  people  of  this  sort  is  Dr  Raynor  C. 
Johnson,  a  former  spectroscopist  who  is  ; 
now  Master  of  Queen’s  College,  Mel¬ 
bourne.  He  has  recently  published  a  new 
book  entitled  Watcher  on  the  Hills 
(Hodder  &  Stoughton,  21s),  which  pur- 

1 1  also  find  Fr  Teilhard’s  argument  * 
retrograde  in  a  different  sense  through 
its  absolutizing  of  the  idea  of  evolution.  > 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  intellectual 
provincialism  of  an  age  dominated  by  » 
biological  science,  just  as  mechanistic 
philosophy  was  of  the  great  ages  of  > 
physical  science.  But  biology  is  not  the 
ultimate  in  science,  and  in  my  view  our 
great  need  today  is  to  transcend  organic 
categories  of  thinking  so  as  to  develop 
thought-forms  that  will  really  do  justice 
to  the  facts  of  personality  as  revealed  by 
psychology.  These  will  be  of  much  more  > 
value  to  Christianity  than  organic  ideas 
based  on  biology.  j 

*  I  have  attempted  a  detailed  study  of 
this  movement  in  an  article  entitled  ‘The 
Lure  of  Pseudo-Science’  in  The  Twentieth  ' 
Century  for  February,  1959. 
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ports  to  be  a  study  of  mysticism,  but  it 
also  contains  a  good  many  references  to 
extraordinary  occult  ideas  about  the 
future  evolution  of  the  human  soul  which 
are  derived  from  mediumistic  commu¬ 
nications  which  Dr  Johnson  believes  to 
be  well-attested.  Another  pair  of  writers 
whose  works  have  been  taken  up  by  the 
occult  underground,  because  of  their 
references  to  paranormal  happenings, 
are  C.  C.  L.  Gregory  and  Anita  Kohsen, 
the  joint  Directors  of  the  Institute  for 
the  Study  of  Mental  Images  at  Church 
Crookham,  Hants:  their  latest  book. 
The  0-Structure  (published  by  the 
Institute  itself  at  2 Is.),  represents  a 
serious  attempt  to  provide  a  new  basis 
for  scientific  thought  that  allows  for  the 
‘inwardness’  of  things,  by  making  use  of 
modem  information  theory.  There  are 
a  good  many  valuable  ideas  in  this  book, 
but  so  far  the  main  use  to  which  it  has 
been  put  has  been  to  bolster  up  the  queer 
convictions  of  people  who  are  in  my  view 
trying  to  go  back  on  the  achievements 
not  only  of  the  scientific  age,  but  also  of 
Christendom.  And  for  myself,  I  believe 
that  these  achievements  are  not  so 
different. 

I  want  to  conclude  this  survey  by 
referring  to  two  books  which  give  a 
completely  different  evaluation  of  the 
anti-metaphysical  atmosphere  of  the 
scientific  age  from  any  of  those  so  far 
mentioned,  in  that  they  see  it,  as  I  do,  as 
something  of  positive  significance  for 
Christianity.  One  of  these  is  also  by  a 
Catholic  priest.  Dr  Hans  Urs  von 
Balthasar,  and  it  is  entitled  Science, 
Religion  and  Christianity  (Bums  Oates, 
18s.):  the  other  is  by  an  American  writer 
of  no  particular  Christian  confession,  as 
far  as  I  know.  Professor  W.  E.  Hocking, 
and  is  entitled  The  Coming  World 
Civilization  (Allen  &  Unwin,  16s.).^ 

Both  these  writers  see  the  retreat  from 
the  metaphysical  as  a  fulfilment  of  the 

^  Reviewed  in  frontier.  Autumn  1959. 


Christian  religion  itself:  Fr  von  Bal¬ 
thasar  writes  ‘Man  has  attained  a  new 
stage  of  his  religious  consciousness’,  and 
he  makes  it  clear  that  in  his  view  both  the 
magical  and  the  metaphysical  ways  of 
approaching  religious  truth  are  distor¬ 
tions  rather  than  expressions  of  it. 
The  ‘de-animation  of  nature’  characteris¬ 
tic  of  modem  science  represents  the 
removal  of  an  idol :  ‘Nature  is  no  longer 
an  alibi  for  man,  for  it  leads  him 
patiently  and  irrevocably  back  to  him¬ 
self.’ 

Tme  religious  apologetics  in  the 
modem  world  should  not  try  to  go  back 
on  this,  nor  even  to  dodge  it  by  recourse 
to  ‘faith  beyond  speech’,  as  Mr  T.  R. 
Miles  does  in  his  (often  very  valuable) 
philosophical  book  already  mentioned: 
the  proper  task  of  the  Christian  is  to 
recognize  that  there  is  nothing  holy  in 
the  world  apart  from  Man,  but  that  man 
himself  has  direct  awareness  of  the  holy 
in  his  commonest  experience,  in  the 
creative  power  of  love.  The  magical  and 
metaphysical  ways  of  looking  at  life 
represent  a  neurotic  refusal  of  the  reality 
of  experience — including  the  reality  of 
the  supernatural  in  experience. 

We  need  Professor  Polanyi’s  criticisms 
to  reveal  the  folly  of  those  crude  forms 
of  materialism  that  w'ould  explain  love 
away  as  an  epiphenomenon  of  mechani¬ 
cal  processes,  but  we  do  not  need  to 
re-instate  the  idea  of  an  independent 
soul  in  order  to  do  this — rather  what  we 
need  is  to  recognize  that  mechanistic 
accounts  of  brain-functioning  are  never 
more  than  abstract  analyses  of  one  special 
aspect  of  a  reality  of  life  which  we  really 
know,  in  experience,  as  response  to  a 
transcendent  Power  ‘between  man  and 
man’ — and  there  is  plenty  of  evidence 
from  science  itself  to  show  that  the  degree 
in  which  we  respond  to  this  power  of 
Love  between  persons  can  alter  pro¬ 
foundly  the  whole  direction  in  which  our 
body-mechanisms  work. 
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r  Given  this  way  of  looking  at  the 
matter,  we  can  recover,  on  a  far  sounder 
basis,  that  great  vision  which  Teilhard 
de  Chardin  tries  to  give  us,  of  man  as  the 
creature  made  by  Love  to  exercise 
dominion  over  the  natural  order — for 
we  can  see,  by  accepting  fully  the  anti¬ 
metaphysical  analyses  of  modem  science, 
that  the  natural  order  is  not  a  great 
Creative  Process  at  all,  but  something 
entirely  relative.  This,  I  am  sure,  is  the 
only  proper  direction  for  religious 
apologetics  in  the  scientific  age — 
towards  what  Hocking  calls  a  truly 
universal  faith,  based  upon  what  Fr  von 
Balthasar  calls  ‘the  sacrament  of  the 
brother’  (a  vision  of  personal  relation¬ 
ship  that  is  no  mere  co-operative 
‘togetherness’,  but  lies  on  the  other  side 
of  that  realization  of  individuality  in 
solitude  which  characterizes  writers  like 
Saint-Exupery.) 

It  is  very  interesting,  to  my  mind,  that 
the  only  two  authors  of  the  whole  col¬ 


lection  I  have  discussed  here  who  have 
this  positive  outlook  are  not  themselves  ) 
scientists.  This  confirms  me  in  my  belief 
that  the  great  need  of  our  scientific  age 
is  to  understand  science  as  itself  a 
Christian  phenomenon,  a  redemption  of 
the  human  intellect  from  the  fear  of 
taking  experience  seriously — a  liberation 
which  has  in  fact  come  about  only  | 
because  of  a  decisive  break  in  human 
history  which  has  taken  place  in 
Christendom,  and  nowhere  else.  With¬ 
out  some  such  eschatological  view  of  ^ 
the  nature  of  science,  I  think  it  not  at  all  , 
unlikely  that  scientists  themselves  will 
become  so  frightened  of  the  immense  ^ 
powers  resting  in  their  hands  that  they 
will  suffer  from  a  failure  of  nerve,  and 
try  to  put  the  clock  back,  either  by 
turning  to  various  systems  of  pseudo-  i 
science,  or  else  by  embracing  some  new 
universal  form  of  metaphysical  tyranny 
like  Marxism.  t 

I 
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) 
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Is  this  He  that  shall  come  ?  > 

The  desire  to  think  prettily  and  peacefully  about  Christmas  is  natural  and  laudable, 
so  long  as  it  does  not  mislead  men’s  minds  about  the  nature  of  the  Personality  that 
was  launched  upon  the  world  with  so  strange  an  accompaniment  of  heavenly  splen¬ 
dour  and  earthly  indignity.  It  was  humble  and  hopeful,  but  by  no  means  vague  or 
wistful  in  the  popular  style  of  religious  sentiment.  When  the  Word  learned  to  speak 
with  words.  It  did  not  confine  Itself  to  ‘comfortable  words’;  some  of  the  things  It 
said  would  make  strange  mottoes  for  Christmas  cards.  The  pious  are  singularly 
reluctant,  on  the  whole,  to  allow  to  the  Perfect  Man  all  the  human  perfections  that  v 
He  displayed  in  His  brief  public  career. . .  . 

It  should  cause  us  to  revise  our  ideas  about  the  pacific  solution  of  difficulties  when  | 
we  consider  that  the  Peace  which  descended  upon  the  world  at  Christmas  did  so,  not 
in  the  shape  of  a  treaty  or  a  scheme  of  ethics,  but  in  that  of  an  energetic  and  for¬ 
midable  Personality.  ' 

Dorothy  L.  Sayers,  The  Christian  News-Letter,  December  20,  1939  (Supplement). 
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T.  M.  HERON 


God  and  the 
Spontaneous 

A  fuller  version  of  this  article  under  the  title*Towards  the  Redemption 
of  Science'  w  ill  be  published  in  January  1961  in  America  in  the 
Anglican  Theological  Review. 

Many  of  us  who  exercise  our  minds  upon  crossword  puzzles 
know  that  the  most  effective  procedure  is  to  lay  them  aside 
when  our  first  fresh  interest  palls,  and  apply  ourselves  to  the 
next  job  on  our  list.  It  often  happens  that  in  one  of  those  rests  which  the 
mind  enjoys  in  every  good  work  rhythm,  the  answer  pops  up  from  the 
unconscious. 

This  experience  of  the  subconscious  coming  to  our  aid  can  be  met 
with  in  every  walk  of  life.  ‘I  suddenly  found  that  the  work  was  going  all 
right* — such  an  exclamation  relating  to  events  in  our  everyday  work  is 
paralleled  by  the  painter’s,  ‘That  bit  simply  painted  itself’.  With  the 
scientist  also  the  path  of  research  often  leads  to  what  appears  to  be  a 
dead  end,  until  a  hunch,  or  a  happy  accident,  sets  him  off  again  on  the 
road  which  can  lead  to  the  discovery  he  is  trying  to  make. 

That  these  phenomena  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  lights  and  up- 
surgings  which  guide  the  saint  and  mystic  on  their  way  should  not 
surprise  us.  If  we  believe  that  Laborare  Est  Orare  we  should  expect  that 
the  effects  of  prayer  of  different  degrees  of  intensity,  directed  to  different 
intermediate  objects,  should  reveal  themselves  in  a  discernible  pattern, 
and  that  that  pattern  should  be  seen  most  clearly  when  finally  our 
prayers  come  to  rest  in  God. 

In  the  case  of  the  crossword,  the  darting  enlightenment  may  largely 
be  explained  as  the  subconscious  making  use  of  knowledge  which  has 
been  stored  away  and  temporarily  forgotten.  In  the  case  of  practical 
manipulative  work,  it  would  appear  that  the  material  we  work  upon  is 
always  capable  of  responding  to  our  treatment  of  it  by  adding  to  our 
manipulative  skill,  and  if  we  reflect  aright,  by  enriching  our  conception 
of  the  ends.  In  the  case  of  the  artist,  both  these  considerations  apply, 
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plus  a  certain  desire,  as  it  were,  of  the  object  itself  to  come  through  and 
make  its  appearance.  In  all  these  cases  we  can  say  that  something  is  i 

added  to  whatever  was  accomplished  by  the  purposeful  exercise  of  our  | 
free  will.  In  short,  we  find  that  we  have  been  helped !  ' 

There  are  also  spontaneous  experiences  which  certainly  cannot  be 
said  to  help  us.  Such  phrases  as  T  must  have  been  possessed  to  have 
done  it’  reveal  our  instinctive  awareness  of  the  limits  imposed  upon  our 
free  will  if  we  persist  in  misusing  it.  With  this  aspect  of  our  nature  this 
paper  will  deal  only  by  implication,  for  it  is  upon  the  positive  help  which 
is  available  to  us  that  we  must  concentrate. 

If  as  Aquinas  says  ‘God  loves  all  existing  things’,  and  if  in  the  words 
of  St  John  Chrysostom  ‘God  cannot  do  anything  without  (human)  will, 
nor  will  anything  without  grace’,  this  evidence  that  we  are  continually 
being  helped  in  all  our  work  points  to  conclusions  which  are  important 
alike  for  our  spiritual  and  our  everyday  work. 

Firstly,  we  ought  to  look  out  for  and  value  highly  these  helpful 
spontaneous  occurrences  wherever  they  occur.  Secondly,  we  ought  to 
investigate  the  circumstances  which  on  any  occasion  have  preceded  and,  i 
as  it  were,  invited  this  help,  no  matter  how  peripheral  the  activity  which  l 
gave  vent  to  the  experience.  With  these  two  conclusions  most  un-  f 
believers  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  agree,  for  already  that  scientific 
curiosity  which  is  a  marked  feature  of  our  turbulent  age  is  prompting 
scientists  to  investigate  the  very  phenomenon  which  we  have  been 
describing.  But  for  the  Christian  there  is  a  third  conclusion,  and  for 
him  the  most  important  one — that  we  should  cultivate  the  habit  of 
thanking  God  for  this  help,  and  of  offering  it  back  to  Him  in  praise  and 
thanksgiving. 

If  in  the  fulness  of  time  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  are  to  be  united  1 
in  Christ,  then  for  his  followers  nothing  can  ever  be  trivial.  This  is  one  ^ 
of  the  hardest  lessons  that  the  Christian  has  to  learn,  that  he  must  be  » 
faithful  in  small  things,  that  so  to  speak  the  big  prayer  is  likely  to  ^ 
proceed  from  his  own  pride  and  folly  unless  it  be  the  uncontrollable 
outcome  of  a  host  of  smaller  prayers  some  of  which  may  have  been  I 
tossed  off  almost  casually.  If  the  whole  of  creation  is  to  be  redeemed,  f 
even  the  smallest  things  must  be  seen  sacramentally.  The  dedicated 
scientist’s  respect  for  detail  has  its  parallel  in  the  life  of  the  Saint.  The 
colloquial  phrase  most  commonly  used  to  describe  these  unexpected 
occurrences  is  ‘It  might  have  been  an  answer  to  prayer’.  With  piety, 
humour  or  sarcasm  this  simile  thrusts  itself  upon  us,  not  because  the  . 
person  reporting  wants  to  tell  us  that  he  believes  or  does  not  believe  that  ‘ 
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prayer  is  valid,  but  because  it  is  the  one  simile  which  can  be  universally 
recognized  as  descriptive  of  the  event  experienced. 

If  we  can  get  into  the  habit  of  valuing  spontaneity  and  by  so  doing 
looking  for  the  finger  of  God  in  all  our  little  pies,  it  should  help  us  to 
discern  His  ever  present  intervention  in  the  big  affairs  connected  with 
the  crisis  in  our  civilization.  At  present  our  belief  that  God  intervenes 
in  history  seems  almost  exclusively  to  have  application  to  the  past. 

Looking  for  the  finger  of  God 

Just  as  the  way  we  look  at  the  menace  of  the  atomic  bomb  may  affect 
the  way  we  look  at  a  flower  or  listen  to  a  sonata,  so  the  way  we  go  about 
our  everyday  work  affects  the  decisions  which  in  the  highest  quarters 
will  be  made  about  the  bomb.  For  our  statesmen  can  only  work  in  the 
climate  of  public  opinion  that  we  provide  for  them.  We  live  in  time,  and 
our  behaviour  in  time  is  affected  by  the  sins  and  shortcomings  of  our 
neighbours:  though  we  are  always  helped  by  our  neighbours’  good 
deeds,  the  perfect  society  is  not  something  which  we  can  achieve  in  time 
merely  as  a  result  of  the  plusses  of  good  behaviour  exceeding  the 
minuses  of  bad.  Nevertheless  each  little  act  of  love  and  understanding 
helps  our  statesmen  to  prevent  the  bombs  from  falling,  and  each 
uncharitable  criticism  and  panicky  fear  makes  their  task  more  difficult. 
This  fact  is  realized  instinctively  by  many  people  who,  helped  by  good 
traditions  won  by  past  efforts,  regularly  try  to  reflect  in  their  personal, 
family  and  workaday  lives  that  love  which  they  know  God  has  for  them. 
The  trouble  is  that  we  have  not  yet  established  good  traditions  in  the 
new  work  disciplines  which  our  20th  Century  New  Learning  is  bringing 
in  its  train,  and  it  is  our  work  in  these  spheres  which  produces  most  of 
the  apparently  insoluble  problems  which  now  confront  our  statesmen. 

As  we  have  seen  the  scientist  already  recognizes  those  moments  of 
inexplicable  enlightenment  which  from  time  to  time  reward  his  re¬ 
searches.  But  as  yet  there  is  no  tradition  urging  him  to  thank  God  for 
these  occurrences  and  offer  them  up  in  praise  and  thanksgiving.  When 
the  mother  tending  the  sick  bed  of  her  child  sees  that  her  labours  have 
been  rewarded  and  that  the  crisis  is  past  her  impulse  to  thank  God  and 
to  dedicate  her  child  anew  is  not  inhibited  by  any  misgivings  about  the 
result  produced  by  her  labours.  Far  different  is  the  case  of  the  scientist 
today  when  he  realizes  that  he  has  released  some  vast  new  source  of 
power  for  our  use.  And  yet  the  difference  is  only  one  of  degree.  Professor 
Soddy  who  assisted  Rutherford  in  his  mathematical  calculations 
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greeted  the  splitting  of  the  atom  with  the  remark  that  the  new  power  at 
the  disposal  of  mankind  was  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  make  a  Garden  of 
Eden  on  a  world  scale,  and  this  kind  of  potentiality  was  in  the  mind  of 
Rutherford  himself  who  was  reading  The  Testament  of  Beauty  just 
before  he  made  the  final  arrangements  for  his  experiment.  The  creative 
scientist’s  discoveries  about  the  workings  of  the  natural  creation  are  the 
answer  to  his  prayers.  The  creative  technologist,  or  business  man,  or 
artist,  or  statesman  prays  about  his  work  and  is  answered  in  it.  But  if  ' 
these  workers  pray  about  their  work  they  do  not  all  pray  to  the  same 
God,  or  if  it  is  the  same  God  they  pray  to  different  aspects  of  Him, 
mistaking  one  aspect  for  the  whole.  ’ 

1 

Our  hunches  a  signpost 

The  power  which  can  unify  the  divergent  prayers  of  our  creative 
workers  is  the  power  of  Christ  in  whom  all  things  are  united.  This 
statement  is  of  course  quite  meaningless  to  the  scientist  who  is  an  un¬ 
believer,  and  neither  intellectual  argument  nor  new  discovery  made  in  > 
his  own  field  can  be  relied  upon  to  enlighten  him.  Nevertheless  either  a 
new  discovery  or  an  argument  may  serve  to  disabuse  him  of  some  of  the  ’ 
intellectual  barriers  which  bar  his  way  to  belief.  Moreover  his  passion 
for  objective  truth,  his  contempt  for  the  lie,  and  his  awareness  that  the 
work  to  which  he  has  dedicated  himself  is  not  proving  an  unmixed  ' 
blessing — all  these  factors  predispose  him  to  make  the  gamble  which  is  ' 
Faith.  How  then  are  we  to  proceed?  When  the  scientist  after  slogging 
away  in  his  logical  approach  suddenly  gets  a  hunch  and  is  impelled  to 
follow  it,  we  say  that  that  hunch  comes  from  his  subconscious.  But  we  , 
know  that  the  subconscious  is  stocked  with  thoughts  and  experiences 
which  have  been  stored  up  in  it.  If,  in  those  ponderings  about  ultimate 
things  which  in  different  degree  each  one  of  us  gives  course  to,  we  give  > 
preference  to  conceptions  of  Love  rather  than  to  conceptions  of  Power,  ^ 

is  it  not  likely  that  the  hunches  we  get  will  point  in  the  direction  of  Love 
rather  than  in  the  direction  of  Power?  And  if  in  our  meditations  the 
object  of  our  meditation  is  the  God  who  is  both  perfect  Love  and  perfect 
Power,  is  it  not  likely  that  the  direction  in  which  our  hunches  point  will 
be  different?  The  testimony  of  thousands  of  Christians  is  that  in  matters 
affecting  their  every  day  work  they  have  been  helped  in  this  way,  some¬ 
times  to  act  more  perfectly  than  they  knew.  Is  the  scientist  immune  from 
such  experiences  in  his  work? 

Prayer  cannot  change  black  into  white,  but  the  general  direction 
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which  scientific  research  has  taken  in  the  past  has  varied  from  century  to 
century,  and  this  direction  has  been  determined  by  forces  outside  science 
as  well  as  by  the  facts  established  in  it.  There  is  but  one  truth ;  yet  the 
order  in  which  new  knowledge  about  the  workings  of  the  natural  creation 
comes  into  the  world  is  important,  and  this  order  is  affected  by  the  way 
the  scientist  prays  in  his  work.  Sex  can  only  be  understood  aright  by  the 
child  if  at  each  stage  of  its  mental  and  physical  growth  the  appropriate 
facts  are  made  available  to  it,  and  in  such  a  way  that  it  realizes  that  the 
whole  truth  about  sex  can  never  be  apprehended  by  anyone.  So  it  is  with 
science  and  the  society  in  which  it  functions. 

To  remedy  the  distortion.  Mother  Church  must  call  upon  all  scientists 
to  pray  in  Christ’s  name  both  about  their  work  and  in  their  work.  She 
must  not  expect  most  scientists  to  heed  this  call,  but  she  must  insist  that 
her  own  sons  do  so.  There  are  within  each  discipline  at  least  some  men 
who  understand  both  the  language  of  religion  and  the  language  of  science, 
and  fortunately  the  issue  at  stake  is  not  one  which  will  be  decided  by  the 
greater  numbers,  for  the  scientist  respects  the  evidence  provided  by  a 
break-through  no  matter  who  provides  it.  That  devoted  Jesuit  Pierre 
Teilhard  de  Chardin  took  his  Christianity  with  him  into  his  scientific 
studies.  In  consequence,  he  found  again  in  the  evolutionary  process  he 
was  studying  some  of  that  love  which  he  met  daily  in  his  life  as  a  priest. 
Without  violating  any  of  the  facts  which  science  has  established,  his 
description  of  what  he  found  has  given  a  new  dimension  to  our  thinking 
about  evolution,  which  we  now  see  is  not  merely  the  story  of ‘nature  red 
in  tooth  and  claw’.  Similar  work  must  be  done  in  every  field  in  which 
science  operates  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  catastrophe  with  which  our 
misuse  of  our  powers  now  threatens  us.  The  inspiring  story  of  de 
Chardin’s  life  is  available  to  us  and  may  well  daunt  the  scientist  who  in 
addition  to  being  a  Christian  is  also  the  responsible  head  of  a  family. 
Already  the  tension  caused  by  the  demands  of  his  professional  work  and 
the  demands  of  a  vigorous  family  life  may  be  affecting  his  creativity, 
especially  if  he  is  one  of  the  avant-garde  engaged  in  research  work  upon 
space  travel,  the  induction  of  new  forms  of  mutation,  or  extra  sensory 
perception,  or  in  some  other  field  in  which  new  challenges  seem  to  be 
presenting  themselves  to  the  Christian.  How  different  it  would  be  if 
sharing  the  easy  comradeship  of  the  research  group  or  senior  common 
room  there  were  a  de  Chardin  backed  by  the  peace  and  order  of  the 
monastery  which  was  his  home,  and  enabled  to  share  with  his  fellow 
monks  the  spiritual  struggles  which  his  work  as  a  scientist  brought  in 
its  train. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Dear  Sir, 

On  page  193  of  your  Autumn  issue 
you  quote  with  approval  an  editorial  in 
the  Church  Times  which  called  for  the 
exercise  of  self-control,  courtesy,  and 
patience  by  all  Christians  on  the  roads, 
whether  as  motorists,  cyclists,  or  pedes¬ 
trians. 

The  editorial  omitted  one  further  con¬ 
tribution  which  Christians  can  make  to 
road  safety,  viz.  abstaining  from  driving 
a  car  unless  they  really  need  to. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  M.  Ross 

64  Wildwood  Road 
London,  NWll. 

Dear  Sir, 

Last  week  a  friend  sent  me  four  copies 
of  FRONTIER.  I  read  them  with  great 
interest  and  much  profit. . . . 

Many  of  your  contributors  remind  me 
of  Nicodemus.  They  are  well  educated 
men,  liberal  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Pharisees,  who  occupy  positions  of 
prestige  in  Church  and  State.  I  have  no 
doubt  they  admire  Jesus  as  much  as 
Nicodemus  did. ...  I  am  sure  if  ever  the 
need  should  arise  they  would,  as  Nico¬ 
demus  did,  give  a  ready  hand  to  ensure 
that  Jesus  was  accorded  a  respectable 
burial.  The  thought  that  kept  forcing 
itself  on  my  mind  while  I  read  your 
excellent  magazine  was  that,  like 
Nicodemus,  they  would  be  flabbergasted 
if  anyone  dared  to  repeat  to  them  the 
words:  ‘Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.’  .  ,  . 

Yours  cordially, 

E.  C.  T.  Holsinger 

30  Boswell  Place 
Colombo  6,  Ceylon 

Dear  Sir, 

Aren’t  some  of  our  new  ecclesiastical- 
architectural-reformers  just  a  little  over- 
serious?  Do  let’s  keep  a  sense  of  propor¬ 
tion.  We  may  as  well  admit  that  today,  as 
in  the  past,  what  is  fashionable  for  the 
moment  will  eventually  be  out  of  favour, 
whether  in  church  furnishing,  interior 
decor  or  millinery.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Central  Council  for  the  Care  of  Churches 
(the  Dean  of  Gloucester)  has  well  said: 
‘We  do  not  want  to  reject  one  set  of 


ecclesiastical  shibboleths,  only  to  adopt 
another.  .  .  .’  Peter  Anson’s  Fashions  in 
Church  Furnishing  makes  salutary  read¬ 
ing. 

As  to  the  church  furnisher,  I  would 
like  to  say  just  this.  Much  that  is  now 
disliked  is  dismissed  as  ‘Victorian 
church  furnishers’  work’  when  in  fact  the 
church  furnisher,  then  as  now,  worked 
very  closely  under  the  direction  of  the 
favoured  architects  of  the  time.  A  change 
of  taste  has  occurred;  those  who  once  i 
encouraged  encaustic  tiles  and  brassware 
would  today  be  on  the  Diocesan  Ad-  | 
visory  Committee  recommending  lime- 
wash  and  bright  textiles,  if  not  nave 
altars  and  wallpaper. 

The  church  furnisher — made  out  most  ' 
unfairly  as  a  shadowy,  sinister,  money- 
grubbing  figure — has  been  pushed  un¬ 
willingly  into  being  a  scapegoat  for  the  ) 
sins  of  architect  and  patron.  Isn’t  it 
about  time  the  poor  chap  was  allowed  to  > 
throw  away  his  sackcloth  and  be  re¬ 
habilitated  as  an  artist  and  craftsman  at 
least  as  devoted  and  honest  as  any  other?  ' 
Yours  truly, 

Francis  Stephens,  arca 
Assistant  Director,  Faithcraft 
1  Tufton  Street  i 

Westminster,  SWl 


Dear  Sir, 

In  your  Autumn  issue  you  published 
Dr  Reinhold  Niebuhr’s  criticism  of  the 
hypocrisy  in  the  statement  on  race  rela-  ) 
tions  approved  by  the  Dutch  Reformed  > 
Churches  in  South  Africa.  It  ill  beseems 
English  Christians  to  echo  that  criticism 
unless  they  are  prepared  to  dissociate  > 
themselves  from  the  similar  hypocrisy 
which  is  so  often  uttered  in  relation  to  ) 
church  unity.  The  Dutch  Reformed 
Churches  say  that  unity  between  White  , 
and  Negro  already  exists  in  Christ,  even  j 
though  separate  White  and  Negro 
churches  must  remain.  Similarly,  many 
Christians  in  England  say  that  there  is  no 
need  of  church  unity,  because  we  are  ; 
already  united  in  Christ  in  a  spiritual 
unity.  What’s  the  difference?  ’ 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  M.  Ross 

64  Wildwood  Road  < 

London,  NWll  > 
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NANSIE  BLACKIE 


Unwillingly  to  School 

Thoughts  anent  the  Fourth  Centenary 
of  the  Scottish  Reformation 

Many  twentieth  century  lay  people  of  an  ecumenical  turn  of 
mind  have,  particularly  in  Scotland,  steered  clear  of  church 
history  as  if  it  were  contaminated — as  it  sometimes  is.  A  meal 
of  Scottish  history  needs  a  strong  injection  of  romanticism  to  make  it 
palatable,  and  even  then  it  cloys  on  the  modern  palate.  In  the  throes  of 
reaction  from  fanaticism,  prejudice  and  idealization,  it  is  a  source  of 
some  resentment  to  those  of  us  of  this  temper  that  the  present  trend  both 
in  theology  and  politics  in  the  ecumenical  movement  insists  that  we 
take  our  church  history  seriously.  The  celebrations  of  the  Quater- 
Centenary  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  are  apt  to  fill  us  with  em¬ 
barrassment,  irritation  and  guilt;  embarrassment  at  the  right  wing  of 
Presbyterianism  making  hay,  irritation  at  the  Episcopalian  washing 
hands — (or  rather  one  hand  and  not  the  other) — and  guilt  for  being 
such  poor  heirs  of  Wishart  and  Hamilton  in  whom  the  marriage  of 
conviction  and  charity  was  tried  by  fire. 

One  assumption  which  seems  to  be  in  tolerable,  as  a  literalism  of  the  Bible — 
the  back  of  some  people’s  minds  in  this  and  the  evidence  is  more  obscure.  The 
return  to  church  history  is  that  if  we  can  continuity  of  the  Church,  which  laymen 
discover  exactly  what  did  happen,  i.e.  of  all  denominations  feel  in  their  bones, 
who  consecrated  who  and  when,  this  and  for  which  they  thank  God,  is  food 
proves  something.  To  the  irreverent  the  and  fellowship.  Word,  sacrament  and 
search  can  have  a  mildly  comic  side —  pastoral  care.  The  layman  is  conscious 
you  never  quite  know  in  whose  closet  of  his  own  direct  continuity  in  the  body 
any  particular  skeleton  will  turn  out  to  be.  of  the  faithful,  oppressed,  neglected  or 
Debunking  and  reinstatement  of  his-  over-disciplined :  in  the  nature  of  things, 
torical  events  and  figures  from  Covenants  his  history  cannot  be  written — a  sort  of 
to  Tulchan’  bishops  are  likely  to  go  on  worm’s  eye  view — but  in  the  end  of  the 
indefinitely.  To  insist  on  the  authority  day  it  will  prove  the  most  significant 
of  historical  accident  on  the  grounds  of  church  history  of  all,  and  a  judgement  on 
persistence  alone  is  carrying  the  ‘scandal  what  went  on  at  the  top. 
of  particularity’  too  far,  and  cannot  Recent  writers  about  the  Scottish 
surety  be  what  the  contenders  of  epis-  Reformation  conduct  their  appraisal  of 
copacy  as  of  the  esse  of  ihe  Church  mean  the  past  with  a  keen  eye  for  political 
by  their  claim.  A  literalism  of  history  is  pressures  and  economic  motives.  These 
at  least  as  objectionable,  indeed  in-  are  obvious  enough  in  English  and 
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French  alliances  and  the  upkeep  of  papal  400  years  than  its  environment.  The 
and  royal  courts,  and  when  these  issues  Church  must  always  give  the  right  of 

remove  themselves  south  of  the  border,  sanctuary,  but  it  has  more  than  comfort 

how  instructive  to  see  the  same  energies  to  give  and  churchly  activity  to  demand: 
and  passions  diverted  into  more  overtly  its  future  structure  and  doctrine  should 
ecclesiastical  forms  in  church  politics,  not  be  determined  by  a  mid-twentieth 
schism  and  theological  debate.  It  some-  century  need.  History  teaches  that 
times  takes  a  great  exercise  of  historical  institutions  can  get  frozen  in  patterns 
imagination  to  understand  how  men  of  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  particular 
no  little  sanctity  and  intelligence,  like  decade.  In  looking  to  the  future  we  who,  j 
Principal  Boece  in  the  fifteenth  century,  physically  and  geographically  at  the  very  ' 
could  be  so  little  moved  to  protest  and  least,  are  heirs  of  the  Scottish  reformers, 
reform  at  such  evident  abuses  as  the  see  that  eventually  any  united  Church  • 
neglect  of  the  local  parishes.  We  have  must  consist  of  some  kind  of  amalgam  ^ 
the  less  excuse  with  our  modem  incur-  of  Roman  Catholicism,  Orthodoxy,  and 
sions  into  psychology  and  sociology  not  whatever  comes  of  the  Ecumenical  > 
to  try  at  least  to  turn  a  more  detached  Movement.  The  contribution  of  the 
and  analytic  eye  on  our  own  pre-  Reformation  can  only  be  an  element  in 
dispositions  and  ecclesiastical  trends.  No  the  latter.  The  survival  of  episcopacy  in 
genuine  churchman  wishes  to  discount  this  balance  of  forces  is  scarcely  in  doubt, 
spiritual  motives,  but  it  is  important,  for  In  the  end  of  the  day  it  is  concern  for  the 
instance,  to  ask  ourselves  how  far  the  future,  more  than  piety  towards  the  past,  ^ 
continuing  swing  in  all  sections  of  the  which  makes  us  say  that  those  elements 
Church  towards  approval  of  hierarchical  of  the  Gospel  for  which  the  reformers  ' 
structures  and  ‘height’  in  theology  and  cared  the  most  — justification  by  faith, 
liturgy  issues  out  of  a  human  reaction  the  priesthood  of  all  believers,  the  cen- 
from,  and  compensation  for,  an  un-  trality  of  the  local  congregation — 
manageable  technical,  egalitarian,  and  interpret  them  how  we  may,  can  only  be 
hideously  insecure  world  outside.  preserved  and  maintained  for  the  Church  * 

Many  human  beings  crave  a  world  of  as  a  whole  if  they  are  strongly  present, 
order,  authority,  permanence  and  beauty  and  indeed  central,  in  the  move  towards 
— human  nature  has  changed  far  less  in  unity. 


The  Clergyman’s  Headache 

. . .  There  is  no  evading  the  fact  that  the  problems  we  are  facing  are  extraordinarily 
difficult  and  perplexing  and  severe  mental  discipline  is  the  price  we  have  to  pay  for 
mastering  them.  I  often  reflect  on  a  remark  of  Lord  Stamp  that  he  had  not  the  least 
objection  to  a  clergyman  talking  about  economics,  so  long  as  he  was  willing  to  endure 
the  bad  headaches  which  are  part  of  the  process  of  learning  to  talk  about  the  subject 
intelligently. 

J.  H.  Oldham,  The  Christian  News-Letter,  November  15,  1939. 
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HENRY  ST  JOHN 


Religious  Freedom  and 
Roman  Catholicism 

The  Provincial  of  the  Dominicans  reviews  roman  Catholicism  and  religious  liberty 
by  A.  F.  Carrillo  de  Albornoz  (published  by  the  fVCC  (Geneva)  and  obtained  from  the 
British  Council  of  Churches,  10  Eaton  Gate,  price  2s.  6d.),  and  a  Protestant  correspon¬ 
dent  comments  on  his  review. 

This  valuable  study  is  an  official  publication  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches.  It  is  well  documented  and  impartial,  describing  the 
two  streams  of  opinion  within  Roman  Catholicism  concerning 


the  scope  of  religious  freedom. 

On  one  side,  the  traditional  theory 
that  error  has  no  rights  and  the  Church, 
as  the  guardian  of  truth,  is  justified  in 
sanctioning  the  repression  of  heresy 
where  necessary  and  expedient.  On  the 
other  side,  a  growing  new  theory;  that 
religious  freedom  is  an  inherent  human 
right.  Since  man  is  made  in  God’s  image, 
freewill  involves  conscience,  and  con¬ 
science,  even  when  in  invincible  error,  is 
supreme  because  it  is  the  means  of  man’s 
proper  fulfilment,  and  his  guiding  com¬ 
pass  on  his  journey  to  God.  Any 
restrictions  therefore  upon  the  rights  of 
conscience,  save  such  as  safeguard  the 
proper  liberties  of  other  human  beings, 
are  contrary  to  the  will  of  God  and  to 
the  inherent  nature  of  his  rational 
creation. 

As  Protestants  and  other  non-Roman 
Catholics  have  moved,  in  course  of  time, 
almost  en  bloc  from  the  traditional  to  the 
new  opinion,  and  have  ceased  to  be  per¬ 
secutors,  so  Roman  Catholicism  is  now 
engaged  in  an  evolutionary  struggle. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  new  opinion  will 
ultimately  succeed  in  ousting  the  old, 
and  that  the  Roman  Church  will  in  due 
time  come  down  decisively  on  the  side 
of  toleration.  Were  this  to  happen  it 


would  remove  the  deep  suspicion  that 
the  Roman  Church,  wherever  it  gets  the 
power,  will  revert  to  its  persecuting  ways 
because  such  is  its  essential  nature.  These 
are  the  terms  in  which  this  pamphlet 
describes  the  dialogue  on  religious 
freedom  now  proceeding  within  Roman 
Catholicism. 

Its  author.  Dr  Carrillo  de  Albornoz, 
writing  from  the  Protestant  angle,  is  well 
aware  of  the  fundamental  difference 
between  a  conception  of  freedom  based 
upon  the  natural  law,  seen  in  the  light 
of  divine  revelation,  and  one  arising 
from  humanistic  ideas.  In  humanism  all 
truth  is  relative;  the  highest  law  is  not 
divine  and  therefore  not  absolute  but 
proceeds  from  the  ever  changing  cogita¬ 
tions  of  the  human  mind  working 
without  reference  to  a  personal  God. 
Though  he  does  not  say  so  explicitly  he  is 
not  unaware  that  the  development  of  the 
idea  of  toleration  among  non-Roman 
Catholic  Christians  has  been  at  times 
bedevilled  and  distorted  by  humanistic 
ideas.  Roman  Catholicism  having  seen 
what  is  evil  in  these  humanistic  tenden¬ 
cies  more  clearly,  has  fought  against 
them  more  vigorously,  with  the  result 
that  a  sense  of  toleration  has  grown  more 
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slowly.  In  humanism  freedom  is  an 
absolute,  an  end  in  itself;  in  Christianity 
freedom  derives  from  complete  depen¬ 
dence  upon  God  who  is  absolute  free¬ 
dom,  and  upon  His  truth  which  makes  us 
sharers,  by  grace,  in  the  freedon  of  the 
divine  life.  In  face  of  human  society 
however  a  relative  freedom  can  be 
claimed  for  invincible  error.  Since 
conscience  is  supreme  as  the  subjective 
guide  to  conduct,  classical  moral 
teaching  has  always  held  that  an 
invincibly  erroneous  conscience  must 
always  be  followed,  come  what  may. 

Roman  Catholics  dislike  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  appears  more  than  once  in  this 
pamphlet,  that  the  traditional  theory 
and  the  new  theory  could  be  contrary  to 
each  other.  De  fide  doctrine  develops 
but  does  not  change  in  substance.  It 
would  represent  the  truth  better  to  say 
that  the  traditional  theory  is  gradually 
developing  into  the  new  theory.  The 
traditional  theory  originally  took  it  for 
granted  that  deviation  from  the  authori¬ 
tative  doctrine  of  the  Church  was  heresy, 
a  wilful  rebellion  against  the  known  truth. 
Force  of  historical  circumstance  has 
pressed  upon  the  theologians  a  far 
wider  realization  of  the  sincerity  with 
which  error  can  come  to  be  held  as 
truth.  Here  the  supremacy  even  of  an 
erroneous  conscience  comes  into  play 
as  a  factor  in  the  development  of 
doctrine. 

This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  parallel 
case  of  the  development  of  the  doctrine 
extra  ecclesiam  nulla  salus;  this  was  held 
as  true  and  revealed  doctrine  by  S. 
Cyprian,  for  instance,  in  the  third 
century  (not  to  mention  the  apostles  and 
other  New  Testament  writers  at  an 
earlier  date)  and  it  is  de  fide  also  today, 
though  S.  Cyprian’s  narrower  interpre¬ 
tation  of  it  would  be,  and  indeed  has 
recently  been,  condemned.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  underlying  it  are  applied  in  the 
twentieth  century  to  far  wider  spheres  of 


impact  than  those  they  touched  in  the 
third.  Faith  alone  saves.  S.  Cyprian  1 
attributed  good  faith  and  therefore 
invincible  error  to  few  if  any  of  the 
heretics  and  schismatics  of  his  time,  and 
who  is  to  say  that  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  ’ 
differed  from  him.  S.  Paul  at  least  took 
no  lenient  view  of  the  Judaisers.  It  was 
generally  assumed  in  the  early  ages  of  the  , 
Church,  and  indeed  much  later,  that  the  ( 
pagan  and  the  unbeliever  were  equally 
damned.  They  were  called  infidels, 
persons  without  faith.  But  by  impact  of  * 
changing  historical  circumstances  the 
mind  of  the  Church  has  come  to  realize 
that  there  are  millions  outside  its  visible 
boundaries  who  nevertheless  can  have  j 
faith,  limited  in  its  extension  by  many 
different  factors  yet  capable  of  relating 
them  to  the  vital  Christ-life  which  the  ) 
divine  society  contains  and  safeguards 
within  those  boundaries.  ^ 

This  development  is  to  be  observed  in 
the  matter  of  the  growth  of  religious  J 
freedom.  In  the  early  Church  and  ’ 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  widely 
assumed  that  error  was  heresy,  a  sinning  ) 
against  the  light  by  obstinate  and 
tenacious  self-choosing.  So  much  was  > 
this  the  case  that  the  supremacy  of 
conscience,  though  recognized  as  a 
truth,  tended  to  be  neglected  in  practice. 
Error  was  almost  universally  regarded  as 
malicious.  This  attitude  persisted  during  ’ 
the  Reformation  period  so  that  persecu¬ 
tion  was  common  to  both  Protestant  and  > 
Catholic.  Today  the  idea  that  the 
majority  of  non-Catholic  Christians  are  1 
sincerely  erroneous  in  their  beliefs  is  a 
commonplace  of  Roman  Catholic 
opinion ;  we  do  not  believe  that  all  non-  ‘ 
Roman  Catholics  are  inevitably  destined 
for  hell. 

Historically,  in  a  society  wholly 
Catholic  or  wholly  Protestant,  the  idea  ! 
that  divergence  from  commonly  held 
beliefs  was  destructive  of  the  very  fabric  5 
of  that  society,  and  therefore  of  the  f 
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State,  was  universal.  England  and  Spain 
are  examples.  England  has  today  become 
pluralist  in  its  culture.  The  Catholic 
culture  of  Spain  maintains  itself  even 
where  religious  practice  is  minimal.  In 
Spain  the  traditional  view  that  heresy  is  a 
crime  still  keeps  an  almost  unconscious 
hold  and  has  not  yet  wholly  given  place 
to  the  new  emphasis  upon  the  supremacy 


of  conscience  even  when  erroneous. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  through¬ 
out  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  new 
emphasis  is  widespread  and  is  gaining 
ground.  This  pamphlet  will  do  much  to 
promote  the  cause  of  unity  by  convincing 
the  non-Roman  Catholic  world  that  it 
is  so. 


A  Comment 

A  Protestant  correspondent  comments :  As  I  see  it,  there  are  three  levels 
in  this  subject: 


(1)  There  is  the  question  of  the  rights 
of  the  individual  conscience,  seen  in 
terms  of  human  rights  even  in  in¬ 
vincible  error,  and  so  on. 

(2)  There  is  the  derivative  issue  of  civil 
liberties,  relation  of  Church  and  State, 
use  of  the  secular  arm  to  secure 
religious  conformity  and  so  on. 

(3)  There  is  the  fundamental  and 
underlying  issue  of  truth. 

(i)  The  discussion  of  the  errors  of 
“false  liberalism”  (the  belief  that  all 
truth  is  relative,  and  proceeds  only  “from 
the  ever-changing  cogitations  of  the 
human  mind”)  is  something  of  a  red 
herring.  What  we  are  concerned  with  is 
a  debate  within  Christendom,  both  sides 
being  committed  to  a  belief  in  truth. 

(ii)  This  brings  us  to  the  “status  of 
error”.  Fr  St  John  sees  “honest  error”  as 
something  to  be  tolerated  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  as  an  act  of  Christian  charity, 
but  does  not  go  much  beyond  this. 

(iii)  Other  thinking  (and  certainly 
much  Protestant  thinking)  sees  error  as  a 
means  to  the  clarification  of  truth.  Our 
human  minds  approximate  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  truth  only  through  a  living 
conflict  of  truth  and  error.  This  is  true, 
not  only  of  our  understanding  of  the 


natural  world,  but  also  in  our  under¬ 
standing  of  the  data  of  Revelation.  This 
is  the  crucial  issue  in  the  debate. 

(iv)  This  means  that  the  “toleration 
of  error”  is  not  merely  an  act  of  charity 
to  the  man  who  holds  that  error;  it  is 
also  the  means,  in  God’s  Providence,  to 
a  clearer  understanding  of  truth.  God 
gives  to  human  minds  access  to  truth  on 
these  terms  and  only  on  these  terms. 

(v)  To  say  this  is  not  to  commit  our¬ 
selves  to  a  facile  belief  that  “truth  will 
prevail”.  The  mere  tolerance  of  error  will 
not  in  itself  lead  us  to  truth  but  it  is  an 
ingredient. 

(vi)  On  this  showing,  the  Church  is 
“the  guardian  of  truth”  in  the  sense  that 
she  is  committed  to  a  rigorous  loyalty  to 
truth,  a  scrupulous  regard  to  the  canons 
of  sound  scholarship  and  to  a  contin¬ 
uing  effort  to  maintain  the  purity  of 
truth.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  (or  more 
accurately  because  of  this)  the  Church, 
as  an  institution,  may  never  claim  a 
monopoly  of  truth  or  an  infallible 
criterion  of  truth. 

(vii)  This  understanding  raises  an 
acute  practical  problem  of  professional 
discipline  in  the  Church. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Rock  and  Roll  in  the 
Cathedral 

Thirty  20th  Century  Hymn  Tunes, 
(Weinberger,  6s.) 

Rock  and  roll  in  the  cathedral, 
guitars  on  the  parish  altar  step,  a  Teddy 
boy’s  rewrite  of  Jeremiah,  32-bar  hymns 
from  the  organ  loft — all  these  are  now 
part  of  the  scene  in  the  C  of  E,  and  if 
you  press  button  18  on  your  local  juke¬ 
box  it  may  be  Big  Story  Breaking  with 
Garry  Mills  and  Chorus  telling  the  story 
of  Gethsemane,  the  Crucifixion  and 
Resurrection  (a  recent  Beaumont  num¬ 
ber  and  my  favourite  of  his).  Do  you 
mind?  Personally  I  think  all  this  was  long 
overdue,  and  welcome  the  appearance  of 
a  new  hymn-book  issued  by  the  20th 
Century  Church  Light  Music  Group. 
The  Rev  Pat  Appleford,  Secretary  to 
this  Group,  and  author  and  composer  of 
several  hymns  in  this  collection,  adduces 
the  best  argument  I  have  heard  for  this 
earthy  direction  to  church  music  in  his 
manifesto:  ‘We  are  not  commanded  in 
our  ordinary  worship  to  offer  gold, 
frankincense  and  myrrh,  but  ordinary 
bread  and  wine  and  all  that  they 
symbolize.*  Jesus  was  not  bom  in  the 
inn,  but  in  the  stable. 

What  of  the  hymns?  I  find  the  re¬ 
settings  of  the  most  famous  words 
upsetting.  ‘Praise  to  the  Holiest’  and 
‘Through  all  the  Changing  Scenes  of 
Life’  appear  in  this  hymn-book  with  new 
tunes.  The  English  hynuiody  is  to  my 
mind  the  biggest  and  fattest  melodic  Hit 
Parade  of  all  time,  so  resetting  ‘The  King 
of  Love  my  Shepherd  is’  as  Geoffrey 
Beaumont  does  in  hymn  25  is  to  my 
mind  as  useless  as  writing  a  new  tune  to 
‘God  Save  the  Queen’  or  a  new  waltz 
theme  for  ‘Oh  what  a  beautiful  Momin’. 
Playing  the  new,  the  old  tune  rings  in 


the  head.  No.  11,  however,  ‘Firmly  I 
believe  and  tmly’ — ^words  by  Newman,  ) 
tune  by  Appleford,  is  a  good  new  ballad, 
and  could  be  sung  either  straight  by  a  ^ 
congregation  or  with  a  beat  and  dance 
band.  The  same  goes  for  No.  4  ‘Living 
Lord’,  words  and  music  by  Appleford, 
and  this  can  be  heard  with  crooner  and 
band  on  Oriole  Record  CB  1529.  It  will  . 
surprise  you.  Two  independent  groups 
of  choir  boys  in  Atherton,  Manchester,  '• 
and  Battersea,  London,  short-listed 
hymns  7,  8,  and  11  as  favourites.  A  j 
friend  wrote  to  me  that  a  good  reception  f 
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to  the  hymns  was  accorded  by  a  nearby 
Borstal.  1  shall  be  very  much  happier  if 
the  next  publication  of  this  Group  has  a 
large  authorship  by  Battersea  boys  and 
Presley  fans  from  Byker.  Urgently 
needed  is  the  Charles  Wesley  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Road;  someone  who  lives, 
breathes  and  worships  in  croonese,  jazz, 
rock  or  folk.  Let  this  man  be  seized  with 
a  desire  to  write  hymns,  and  the  move¬ 
ment  will  take  wing.  This  hymn-book 
represents  the  Reverends,  Principals  and 
Headmasters  putting  up  a  notice  saying: 
‘Housewives’  Choice  has  now  been 
admitted  to  the  syllabus.’  Denmark 
Street,  The  Folk  Boys,  and  the  Pro¬ 
gramme  Planners  of  Sunday,  7  p.m. 
(both  TVs)  know  this,  of  course,  and  I 
expect  the  next  move  from  them.  The 
new  writers  will  have  cause  to  be  grateful 
to  Fathers  Appleford  and  Beaumont,  to 
the  lOth  Century  Church  Light  Music 
Group,  and  to  their  first  hymn-books. 

Donald  Swann 

Architecture 

Liturgy  and  Architecture.  Peter  Ham¬ 
mond.  (RocklifF,  37s.  6d.) 

This  is  the  most  significant  book  on 
church  architecture  to  appear  in  the 
post-war  years.  It  is  a  major  theoretical 
study  on  the  nature  and  anatomy  of 
church  planning.  The  central  theme  is 
concerned  with  the  proposition  that  all 
should  be  active  participants  in  the 
eucharistic  liturgy.  The  plan  arrangement 
of  the  church  must,  therefore,  maintain 
the  altar  as  the  unchallenged  focal  point 
of  the  building.  The  relationship  of  the 
altar  to  the  worshipping  community  must 
be  the  starting  point  for  the  plan — ‘To 
know  God,  one  must  draw  near  to  Him’. 
Thereafter,  relationships  between  pulpit 
and  sanctuary,  sanctuary  and  nave  must 
express  respectively  the  interdependence 
of  word  and  sacrament  and  the  quality  of 
separation  and  identity.  Throughout  this 


work,  Mr  Hammond  clearly  distin¬ 
guishes  between  what  is  essential  and 
what  is  peripheral.  A  plea  is  made  that 
preoccupation  with  style  should  not  take 
precedence  over  functional  analysis  and 
that  authentic  church  building  can  only 
come  about  through  a  creative  alliance 
between  architects,  theologians,  litur- 
gists,  pastors  and  sociologists. 

Mr  Hammond  writes  with  great 
intelligence  and  enthusiasm  and  his 
arguments  are  profound  and  convincing. 
His  radical  approach  to  the  important 
subject  of  church  planning  bears  closely 
on  the  whole  state  of  modem  architec¬ 
ture  in  this  country.  As  Sir  John  Summer- 
son  has  pointed  out,  it  is  this  ‘radi¬ 
calism’  which  is  the  great  thing  in 
English  architecture  today. 

Far  less  convincing  are  the  many 
examples  of  recently  executed  work 
with  which  this  book  is  illustrated.  These 
are  presumably  the  best  available  but. 
with  few  exceptions  and  in  spite  of 
functional  considerations,  never  really 
rise  above  the  level  of  architectural 
mediocrity.  Architecture  is  a  compound 
of  reason  and  feeling,  of  which  functional 
analysis  is  a  part.  Of  the  post-war 
buildings  illustrated,  only  Le  Corbusier’s 
liturgically  impeccable  chapel  at  Ron- 
champ  can  be  said  to  be  both  memorable 
and  moving.  There  is.  nevertheless,  a 
considerable  number  of  talented  young 
architects  in  this  country ;  their  integrity 
as  architects  is  what  the  Church  needs  in 
this  moment  of  creative  upsurge. 

Denys  Lasdun 

Africa’s  Crucible 

Out  of  Africa's  Crucible.  Colin  M. 

Morris.  (Lutterworth  Press. 

7s.  6d.) 

In  a  classic  piece  of  mis-reporting,  a 
certain  newspaper,  covering  the  All 
Africa  Church  Conference  in  Nigeria  in 
1958,  stated;  ‘The  Rev  Merfyn  Temple 
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said  that  if  a  minister  entered  politics  he 
should  resign  his  pastorate.  God  forbad 
the  Church  to  dabble  in  politics’.  What 
Temple  had  actually  said  was  that  a 
Christian  minister  might  well  feel  called 
to  give  full-time  service  for  a  while  to  a 
political  party,  and  he  could  not  couple 
that  with  the  pastoral  care  of  a  congre¬ 
gation.  ‘Some  people  tell  us  we  should 
not  dabble  in  politics.  And  God  forbid 
that  we  should  dabble  in  politics!’  Colin 
Morris  is  another  whom  God  has 
forbidden  to  dabble.  He  is  in  the  great 
succession  of  missionaries  who  refuse  to 
be  subservient;  men  like  Archdeacon 
Owen  of  Kenya,  who  used  to  describe 
himself  as  a  ‘blister’ ;  a  local  irritant  that 
stimulates,  that  brings  inflaming  matter 
to  a  head  and  discharges  and  heals;  a  very 
powerful  therapeutic  aid,  though  dan¬ 
gerous  if  immoderately  used.  An 
understanding  of  the  man  is  essential  to 
the  full  appreciation  of  his  sermons; 
there  is  an  admirable  ‘profile’  of  him, 
written  by  Merfyn  Temple,  in  Black 
Government?^ 

The  minister  of  a  church  like  the  Free 
Church  in  Chingola,  in  the  Copperbelt 
of  Northern  Rhodesia,  is  faced  with 
great  pastoral  difficulties.  He  is  likely  to 
believe,  with  Morris,  that  ‘the  authentic 
note  of  the  Gospel  is  heard  in  the 
stridency  of  controversy  rather  than  the 
harmony  of  a  false  peace’.  But,  when  he 
so  proclaims  it,  many  of  his  congre¬ 
gation  go  back  and  walk  no  more  with 
him.  There  is  the  greatest  of  all  prece¬ 
dents  for  his  persistence.  Yet  he  is 
asking  for  such  a  change  in  men’s  lives 
as  only  the  power  of  Christ  can  achieve, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  immediate 
effect  of  his  preaching  is  to  cut  them  off 
from  the  main  source  of  that  power. 

He  is  faced  with  a  further  dilemma. 
He  is  bound  to  have  one  message  for 
Europeans  and  another  for  Africans.  He 
will  feel  moved  to  speak  to  white  hearers 
in  a  way  that  should  move  them  to 


shame,  penitence,  self-examination,  a 
radical  change  of  attitudes.  Africans  no 
less  need  to  be  moved  to  all  these  things, 
yet,  if  those  identical  words  were  spoken 
to  or  overheard  by  them,  they  would 
probably  be  moved  merely  to  the 
confession  of  other  people’s  sins,  self- 
pity,  bitterness,  even  hatred.  If  a  preacher 
is  to  interpret  the  Word  of  God  to 
people  of  both  races,  without  fear  or 
favour  or  suspicion  of  equivocation,  he 
needs  to  have  the  authentic  qualities  of 
the  true  prophet. 

Morris  is  well  aware  of  these  quanda¬ 
ries.  But  he  prefers  to  take  a  chance  of 
being  ‘sincerely  wrong  through  taking 
positive  action’  rather  than  ‘impeccably 
right  though  totally  irrelevant  by  doing 
nothing’.  Characteristically  he  says:  ‘A 
ticket  of  membership  of  a  political  party 
is  an  essential  piece  of  the  Christian 
armour  in  Central  Africa.’  He  strives  and 
prays  for  a  religious  revival,  but  he 
would  have  us  distrust  a  revival  that 
finds  expression  merely  in  the  repetition 
of  old  or  the  adoption  of  new  pietistic 
phrases.  He  recognizes  that  the  realm  of 
Politics  lies  outside  that  of  Public 
Worship,  though  the  boundary  is  not 
easy  to  define  and  many  will  think  that 
he  sometimes  strays  across  it. 

L.  B.  Greaves 


Is  your  Church 
Indigenous? 

The  Ministry  of  the  Spirit:  Selected 
Writings  of  Roland  Allen.  Edited 
by  David  M.  Paton.  (World 
Dominion  Press,  12s.  6d.) 

Sixty  years  ago  Roland  Allen  was 
asking  questions  with  a  modem  ring. 
What  about  indiscriminate  baptism, 
marriage,  etc.?  He  resigned  his  only 


^ Black  Government?  United  Society 
for  Christian  Literature,  4  Bouverie 
Street,  E.C.4.  7s.  6d. 
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living  in  England,  Chalfont  St  Peter,  as 
an  answer  to  these  questions.  What 
about  a  voluntary  unpaid  ministry?  His 
answer  to  this  was  to  spend  three  years 
as  an  incumbent,  and  then  forty  years  as 
an  unpaid  clergyman.  What  about  an 
indigenous  church  overseas?  Or  in 
England?  His  answer  to  this  was  that  an 
indigenous  church  cannot  be  built  up  in 
China,  or  in  Canada,  or  in  England,  by  a 
full-time  clergy  alone,  and  he  preached 
this  until  his  death. 

To  these  questions  and  many  others 
Roland  Allen  claimed  that  the  Church 
gives  inadequate  answers  because  it  does 
not  give  a  rightful  place  to  the  Holy 
Spirit.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  he 
detects  an  ad-hocness  about  the  way  the 
Holy  Spirit  worked — whether  in  the 
choosing  of  the  seven  deacons,  or  the 
baptism  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  or 
the  acceptance  of  Cornelius — and  he  sees 
the  persons  and  events  chosen  by  Luke 
revealing  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  inspirer 
of  missionary  work.  ‘Missionary  work  is 
the  expression  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
this  has  been  strangely  overlooked  by  the 
best  writers  on  the  Holy  Spirit.’  It  was 
out  of  the  koinonia  (fellowship)  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  that  the  ministry,  the  sacra¬ 
ments,  the  creeds,  and  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  itself  arose.  Allen  saw  the  Church 
as  a  missionary  Church,  moved,  gov¬ 
erned  and  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Church  today  has  channelled  the 
ministry  of  the  Spirit  through  a  profes¬ 
sional  ministry  both  at  home  and  over¬ 
seas:  Allen  thinks  of  it  particularly  in 
terms  of  the  Church  overseas.  Allen 
claims  that  today,  to  the  grave  hindrance 
of  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  the  ‘mis¬ 
sionary  movement’  absorbs  for  itself 
far  too  much  of  the  missionary  spirit  that 
ought  to  belong  to  the  whole  Church. 
He  sees  the  Church  prevented  in  its 
missionary  expansion  by  a  long  estab¬ 
lished  tradition  that  the  clergy  must  be 
an  order  apart  who  engage  in  no  other 


work  and  wholly  depend  for  their  live¬ 
lihood  on  their  clerical  profession.  He 
claims  that  this  makes  the  establishment 
of  the  Church  a  matter  of  finance, 
leading  all  over  the  world  to  multitudes 
of  groups  of  Christians  depending  for 
their  church  life  on  a  foreign  source  of 
supply. 

Small  groups  cannot  support  sti¬ 
pendiary  clergy.  Allen  claims  that  the 
development  of  lay-readers  is  a  let-out 
and  a  refusal  to  face  the  challenge.  He 
tells  about  a  man  in  Canada,  of  con¬ 
siderable  position  in  the  State,  who  said: 
‘I  go  on  Sunday  fifty  miles  to  take  ser¬ 
vices,  and  I  said  to  the  Bishop  .  . . :  “If 
you  send  me  to  take  services,  why  not 
enable  me  to  do  it  properly?’’  And  he 
answered:  “For  that  you  would  have  to 
go  to  a  theological  college.’’  To  publish 
to  the  whole  world  that  a  man  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  godly  to  preach  the  faith,  and 

.  .  .  not  sufficiently  educated  or  not 
sufficiently  godly  to  peiform  a  very 
simple  rite  which  Christ  told  all  His 
disciples  to  observe,  is  to  insult  both  the 
man  and  those  to  whom  he  is  sent  to 
minister.’ 

This  underlines  what  Hendrik  Krae- 
mer  is  saying  about  the  theology  of  the 
laity:  that  the  Church  exists  for  the 
world,  and  not  for  the  Church,  nor  for 
the  building,  nor  for  the  parson,  nor  for 
Sunday,  nor  for  the  sacraments,  nor  for 
the  creeds. 

Allen  became  convinced  that  the 
Church,  as  it  is  normally  organized  at 
home  or  overseas,  could  not  fully  be  the 
Church.  Clergy  conferences  ought  to  be 
asked:  ‘Is  your  church  indigenous?’  A 
Japanese  priest  in  Canada  who  had  been 
attending  the  centenary  celebrations  of 
the  Nippon  Sei  Kwo  Kwai  was  most 
depressed  because  he  felt  the  celebrations 
were  so  Anglican  and  so  English,  so  tied 
to  organizations  and  buildings  and 
committees. 

To  Roland  Allen  mission  and  unity 
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were  bound  together:  the  more  a  church 
is  a  mission  church  under  the  Holy  Spirit 
the  more  it  will  see  its  unity.  ‘The  gift  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  thus  seen  to  be  the  one 
necessity  for  conununion.’  Bishop  Wick¬ 
ham  in  his  book  Church  and  People  in  an 
Industrial  City  reminds  us  that  when  the 
Church  is  living  out  its  mission  it 
rediscovers  the  ecumenical  movement. 
The  stress  on  industrial  mission  and  the 
movement  to  Christ  through  the  Pente¬ 
costal  churches  equally  remind  us  that 
we  dare  not  deny  the  Holy  Spirit  where- 
ever  He  is  at  work. 

The  present  situation  seems  to  be 
driving  the  Church  to  reconsider  its 
mission  inside  England  and  outside; 
inside  the  parish  and  outside,  and  it  is 
the  kind  of  thing  Roland  Allen  said  that 
helps  to  make  sense  of  some  of  the  things 
the  Church  is  feeling  after. 

E. W.  SOUTHCOTT 

(In  connection  with  this  review,  we  draw 
attention  to  a  pamphlet  just  published  in 
India  written  by  the  Rev  Alexander 
McLeish,  entitled  The  Priority  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  Christian  Witness.  This  is 
an  examination  of  the  objective  aimed  at 
in  the  writings  of  Roland  Allen.  It  may  be 
obtained  from  the  World  Dominion  Press, 
59  Bryanston  Street.  Price  Is.  Ed.) 


Work 

Work.  Edited  by  John  M.  Todd. 
(Darton,  Longman  and  Todd, 
30s.) 

The  recent  symposium  on  Work 
produced  by  a  group  of  British  Roman 
Catholics  is  of  special  interest  to  those  in 
other  Communions  who  have  been 
concerned  with  this  subject.  The  book  is 
difficult  to  review  briefly,  since  it  presents 
no  clear-cut  thesis  and  touches  upon  a 
multiplicity  of  only  loosely-related  tech¬ 
nical,  intellectual,  personal  and  political 
issues — but  then,  work  is  like  that.  The 


book  is  throughout  realistic,  scholarly, 
vivid  and  happily  free  from  senti¬ 
mentality. 

The  general  line  of  thought  diverges 
remarkably  little  from  recent  Protestant 
and  ecumenical  thinking  on  this  subject. 
There  are  differences  of  emphasis;  more 
attention  is  given  to  patristic  and  less  to 
Hebraic  thought  than  is  usual  in 
Protestant  writing.  Yet  these  differences 
have  little  effect  on  the  conclusions.  How 
much  does  this  correspondence  repre¬ 
sent  a  true  Christian  consensus?  Many  of 
the  practical  conclusions  of  the  book  are 
based  on  shrewd,  pragmatic  common- 
sense,  rather  than  logically  related  to 
dogma.  Much  of  the  agreement  is 
therefore  ‘human’  rather  than  distinc¬ 
tively  ‘Christian’,  and  many  of  the 
conclusions  would  be  shared  by  people 
of  good  will  who  would  not  accept  the 
Christian  faith.  Yet,  when  due  allow¬ 
ance  has  been  made  for  this,  we  can 
trace  in  the  distinctively  doctrinal 
material  of  the  book  a  heartening  degree 
of  true  Christian  coherence  of  thought. 

The  book  has  four  sections:  (1)  a 
historical  introduction;  (2)  the  personal 
witness  of  workers  in  a  variety  of 
occupations;  (3)  problems  of  industrial 
relations  and  economic  organization; 
and  (4)  a  theological  conclusion.  The 
second  section  provides  lively  reading 
and  is  too  varied  and  personal  to 
summarize.  Many  questions  are  raised 
but  left  unexamined;  thus,  the  writers 
on  advertising  and  aircraft  research 
successfully  maintain  the  moral  legiti¬ 
macy  of  their  professions,  but  leave  a 
lurking  doubt  as  to  the  relative  claims  of 
these  professions  on  the  Christian 
conscience,  as  compared  with  less 
exciting  occupations  meeting  more 
widespread  and  fundamental  human 
needs. 

The  third  section  is  concerned  with 
familiar  problems  of  industrial  relations, 
international  economics  and  so  on,  and, 
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understandably  enough,  largely  re¬ 
echoes  conclusions  which  will  be  found 
in  many  secular  writings  on  these 
subjects.  The  most  distinctive  chapter  in 
this  section  is  by  George  Woodcock,  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  TUC,  who 
describes  the  role  of  trade  unionism  and 
argues  the  case  for  ‘consultation’,  which 
he  distinguishes  sharply  from  ‘workers’ 
control’.  He  makes  the  point,  sometimes 
missed  by  moralists,  that  it  is  easier  to 
maintain  integrity  and  responsibility  in 
national  negotiation  than  at  the  ‘floor  of 
the  shop’  level.  Yet,  none  the  less,  in¬ 
creased  floor-of-the-shop  consultation  is 
urgently  needed,  in  spite  of  its  tempta¬ 
tions  and  dangers.  He  also  makes  some 
shrewd  comments  on  right  and  wrong 
ways  of  organized  Christian  intervention 
in  industry,  indicating  the  dangers  of 
‘Christian  pressure  groups’  and  question¬ 
ing  whether  the  worker-priest  experiment 
should  ever  be  seen  as  a  proper  mode  of 
‘Christian  intervention’  in  normal  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  last  three  chapters  are  by  theolo¬ 
gians  and  attempt  a  ‘theology  of  work’. 
The  first  of  these,  by  Fr  Bright,  on 
‘scientific  work’  is  of  peculiar  value  and 
one  phrase  about  science  deserves  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Christian  thinkers  of  all  Com¬ 
munions:  ‘I  do  not  say  that  it  (science)  is 
essential  to  salvation;  but  I  am  sure  that 
it  is  typical  of  the  kind  of  knowledge 
which  the  Christian  neglects  at  his  peril, 
for  in  so  doing  he  is  trying  to  reject  his 
humanity.’ 

The  final  chapter  is  a  Thomist  view  of 
‘Theology  and  Work’  by  Fr  Herbert 
McCabe.  This  chapter  is  pleasurable  to 
read  as  it  carries  the  mind  along  by  clear 
logical  processes,  and  it  says  some  sound 
things.  Yet  1  cannot  but  feel  that  it  fails 
‘to  touch  ground’ — to  speak  realistically 
to  the  ordinary  layman  trying  to  see  his 
ordinary  daily  work  in  the  setting  of 
God’s  redemptive  purpose.  And  I  do  not 
think  that  my  sense  of  anti-climax  about 


this  chapter  is  fully  explained  by  the  fact 
that  I  come  from  a  theological  tradition 
different  from  that  of  Fr  McCabe. 

One  subject  which  seems  to  need 
fuller  and  deeper  treatment  is  the 
layman’s  experience  of  being  closely  and 
personally  involved  at  work  in  a  mixed 
community  of  believers  and  unbelievers. 
The  crux  of  this  experience  lies  not  in  the 
odd  occasions  (often  exaggerated  by 
preachers)  when  the  Christian  finds 
himself  out  of  sympathy  with  his  work¬ 
mates  for  moral  or  religious  reasons;  it 
lies  rather  in  precisely  the  opposite 
direction,  in  being  drawn  into  a  common 
effort  and  in  being  unmistakably  at  one, 
on  a  human  level,  with  many  who  would 
deny  the  faith  of  Christ.  Of  course,  this 
fellowship  of  work  is  partial  and  im¬ 
perfect,  marred  by  human  frailties — but 
then,  don’t  human  frailties  mar  Christian 
fellowship,  too?  Indeed,  true  fellowship 
is  often  easier  to  come  by  at  work  than  at 
Church!  This  experience  emerges  at  many 
points  in  the  symposium.  Tertullian 
doubtless  knew  it  when  (as  quoted  by  Dr 
Markus)  he  described  the  Christians  of 
his  day  as  sharing  in  the  trades  of  their 
pagan  contemporaries.  John  McClone,  a 
Glasgow  factory  worker,  recounts  the 
fellow-feeling  at  his  works  during  the 
try-out  of  a  new  design  of  oil-engine.  Fr 
Bright  reminds  us  of  the  interdependence 
of  science,  so  that  scientists  ‘form  a 
community  .  ,  .  bound  together  by 
mutual  trust  and  understanding’. 

Why  does  this  experience — at  once  so 
strong  and  so  commonplace — tend  to 
bemuse  the  ordinary  Christian?  I  think 
for  one  quite  simple  reason.  In  much  of 
the  preaching  and  formal  life  of  our 
churches  we  are  concerned  to  emphasize 
the  distinction  between  belief  and 
unbelief  (whether  in  terms  of  extra 
Ecclesiam  nulla  salus  or  in  more  evan¬ 
gelical  formulae).  The  cleric  (whatever 
his  inclinations  and  theories  may  be)  is 
drawn  to  make  this  distinction  by  the 
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conditions  of  his  professional  position. 
For  the  ordinary  layman,  occupational 
forces  work  in  a  diametrically  opposite 
direction.  For  the  purposes  of  his  work, 
he  must  minimize  or  ignore  differences  of 
religious  belief  among  his  workmates — 
and  usually  he  has  little  difficulty  in 
doing  so.  He  will  find  himself  accepting 
advice  and  leadership  in  his  trade  or 
profession  (and  that  commonly  means 
moral  advice)  from  those  of  other  faiths 
or  no  faith  at  all. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  lack  of 
intellectual  categories  to  handle  this 
situation  in  the  structure  of  Christian 
thought;  the  difficulty  is  to  get  the  truth 
over  in  emotional  and  imaginative  ways 
to  the  ordinary  layman.  Far  too  often,  in 
all  Christian  Communions,  we  find  lay 
folk  falling  into  one  of  two  errors.  On 
the  one  hand  there  are  the  ‘unco  pious’, 
who  ‘take  their  religion  seriously’  and 
are  apt  to  be  stand-offish  to  their 
irreligious  workmates  in  a  way  not 
untouched  by  ‘the  leaven  of  the  Phari¬ 
sees’.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the 
good  mixers,  for  whom  the  obvious 
fellowship  of  work  looms  large — and 
who,  in  their  inner  hearts,  are  apt  to 
dismiss  what  they  hear  about  the 
distinctiveness  of  the  Christian  faith  as  a 
bit  of  professional  pyoppycock  on  the  part 
of  parsons  and  priests.  And  this  situa¬ 
tion  can  be  aggravated  by  the  tendencies 
of  some  churches,  for  good  and  bad 
reasons,  to  segregate  their  members 
from  their  fellow  men  during  their 
non-working  time — e.g.  in  church 
schools,  in  ‘Christian’  political  parties 
and  even  in  things  like  Methodist 
holiday  homes  and  Catholic  rambling 
clubs! 

In  the  last  chapter,  Fr  McCabe  draws 
a  parallel  between  the  Eucharist  as  an 
expression  of  our  unity  in  the  Body  of 
Christ  and  our  daily  work  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  our  unity  in  the  human  race. 
It  is  an  intriguing  parallel — although  I 


am  not  sure  where  it  gets  you,  either  for 
worship  or  for  work. 

W.  G.  Symons 


The  Uses  of  History 

History's  Lessons  for  Tomorrow's  Mis¬ 
sion.  Various  authors.  (World’s 
Student  Christian  Federation, 
Geneva,  Frs.  S.15.  $3.50.  25s. 
300  pp.) 

The  missionary  enterprise  of  the 
Church  has  never  lacked  critics,  and  this 
has,  generally  speaking,  been  a  whole¬ 
some  thing — for  missions.  During  the 
last  twenty  years  or  so,  some  of  the 
sharpest  criticism  has  come  from 
within  the  ecumenical  fellowship  and, 
indeed,  from  within  the  organized 
missionary  movement.  The  missionary 
societies  have  been  a  favourite  target  of 
attack  and  the  recipients  of  much 
gratuitous  advice.  They  are  in  a 
chastened  and  self-critical  mood.  But  in 
some  cases,  sustained  bombardment  has 
resulted  in  the  semi-paralysis  of  shell¬ 
shock. 

Another  result  of  this  barrage  of 
criticism — some  of  which  has  been 
informed  and  constructive,  and  some 
ignorant  and  prejudiced — is  the  emerg¬ 
ence  of  a  student  generation  (within  the 
ecumenically  minded  Student  Move¬ 
ments)  which  is  inclined  to  write  off  the 
modem  missionary  movement  as  an 
unfortunate  aberration  in  church  history. 
For  this,  the  present  student  generation 
is  less  to  blame  than  its  predecessors. 

The  World’s  Student  Christian  Fede¬ 
ration  has  launched  an  ambitious 
attempt  to  re-interpret  the  life  and 
mission  of  the  Church  to  the  students  of 
the  world,  in  terms  which  are  biblical, 
historical,  and  contemporary.  They 
deserve  the  support,  in  this  endeavour,  of 
all  who  believe  that  the  missionary 
movement  needs  to  become  more 
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ecumenical  and  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment  more  missionary. 

This  volume  of  essays,  which  appeared 
first  as  a  double  number  of  The  Student 
World,  is  an  important  contribution  to 
the  understanding  of  the  history  of 
Christian  expansion.  A  good  deal  of  the 
criticism  of  modem  missions  is  based  on 
ignorance  of  history,  and  it  was  a 
wise  move  of  the  leaders  of  the  Fede¬ 
ration  to  provide  this  comprehensive 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  history 
of  missions. 

The  contributions  are  brief,  but  they 
cover  the  whole  range  of  Christian 
history  from  apostolic  times  to  the 
present  day.  They  are  written  by  a 
group  of  twenty-seven  scholars,  each 
competent  in  his  own  field.  And  they 
are  supported  by  three  well-chosen 
bibliographies  of  French,  English  and 
German  works,  which  taken  together 
provide  a  course  of  systematic  reading 
for  all  whose  appetites  have  been 
whetted  by  the  preceding  essays. 

The  inclusion  of  contributions  from 
Roman  Catholic  and  Orthodox  writers 
adds  to  the  value  of  the  book.  Careful 
editorial  planning  has  helped  to  reduce 
the  fragmentation  and  lack  of  cohesion 
from  which  symposia  inevitably  suffer. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  book  will  be 
widely  read  by  the  students  for  whom  it 
was  originally  written.  But  it  is  also 
worthy  of  a  place  on  the  shelves  of 
the  ecclesiastical  historians.  It  should  be 
required  reading  for  all  missionaries  and 
missionary  administrators,  and  for  all 
those  who  so  eagerly  offer  them  criticism 
and  advice.  C.  W.  Ranson 

The  Church  and  the 
Nations 

The  Church  and  the  Nations.  Ed.  Adrian 
Hastings.  (Sheed  &  Ward,  2s.) 

The  Church  and  the  Nations  is  a 
symposium  edited  by  a  Roman  Catholic 


missionary  in  Uganda  and  its  aim  is  to 
ascertain  how  far  Roman  Catholicism  is 
‘integrated  with  the  national  life  and 
national  character’  of  various  countries 
in  which  Roman  Catholics  are  a 
minority.  (It  is  interesting  to  find  Brazil 
included.)  The  editor  sees  clearly  that 
‘Romanitis’  is  a  limiting  thing  whereas 
‘Catholicism’  is  by  definition  universal. 
‘That  is  the  high  tragedy  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  With  all  their  grandeur  they  are 
less  than  Catholic.  .  .  .  The  mediaeval 
Church  is  seen  at  its  greatest  when  it 
stands  struggling  to  transcend  its  Latin 
and  European  limitations.’  The  editor’s 
own  conclusion  is  that  ‘one  fact  which 
stands  out  with  painful  clarity  from 
almost  all  the  contributions  to  this  book 
is  the  practical  intellectual  failure  of 
Catholicism’.  I  would  prefer  to  say  that 
the  difference  between  the  editor’s  intro¬ 
duction  and  most  of  the  contributions 
shows  the  enormous  gap  between  the 
avant  garde  of  the  Roman  Church  and 
the  ordinary  intelligent  Roman  Catholics 
who  write  the  bulk  of  the  book. 

Inevitably  some  of  the  contributions 
are  better  than  others.  Mr  Tomon’s 
essay  on  Japan  ought  to  be  read  by 
everyone  who  takes  an  intelligent  interest 
in  missions.  He  concludes  that  ‘Catho¬ 
licism  in  Japan  remains  alien  to  its 
culture,  while  the  cultural  tradition  has 
contributed  almost  nothing  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  Japanese  Catholics’.  Protestant 
Christianity  has,  in  his  view,  a  little  more 
relation  to  Japanese  life  but  melts  too 
easily  into  secularism.  The  article  on  the 
Lele  of  the  Congo  is  also  first  class  and 
there  are  some  good  things  in  many  of 
the  essays,  but,  so  far  as  the  evidence  of 
this  book  goes,  Roman  Christianity 
does  not  feel  quite  at  home  outside  those 
countries  where  it  is  the  traditional 
majority  religion.  The  general  impression 
given  by  the  book  is  of  a  defensive 
minority  with  a  strong  sense  of  its  own 
grievances,  often  justified,  but  more  con- 
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cerned  with  its  own  presentation  than 
with  the  transformation  of  society. 
‘Catholic  Schools’  is  a  recurring  theme, 
but  only  one  contributor  seems  to  have 
considered  that  it  may  conceivably  be 
more  important  to  make  the  State  schools 
places  where  Roman  Catholic  children, 
and  others,  can  go  without  danger  to 
their  souls  than  to  set  up  separate 
‘Catholic  Schools’. 

Let  me  confess  that  this  is  an  irritating 
book  for  non-Romans.  There  is  too 
much  ‘how  obvious  this  is  to  Catholics’ 
(p.  230).  Not  exactly  ‘holier  than  thou’, 
but  ‘more  knowing  than  thou’.  A  few 
pages  later  one  is  told  that  in  South 
Africa  ‘there  is  not  much  radically  wrong 
with  the  Church  there,  but  much  in 
which  to  take  reasonable  pride’.  This 
invites  a  stinging  retort  but  we  are  for¬ 
bidden  to  ‘render  railing  for  railing’  and 
‘people  who  live  in  glass  houses  shouldn’t 
throw  stones’.  The  failure  of  the  Roman 
Church  to  be  the  national  church  in 
every  land  is  the  failure  of  all  Christians. 

J.W.L. 

The  Country  Parish 

The  Country  Parish  Today  and  Tomorrow. 

Frank  West.  (SPCK,  5s.  6d.) 

I  am  very  far  from  being  a  country¬ 
man,  but  the  Archdeacon  of  Newark’s 
new  paperback  is  directed  at  people  like 
me,  who  are  more  interested  in  Chris¬ 
tianity  for  the  big  city.  The  Archdeacon 
scarcely  goes  out  of  his  way  to  conciliate 
us.  There  are  numerous  cracks  at  angry 
young  curates,  ‘angry  middle-aged 
preachers  in  the  universities’,  bishops 
without  country  experience,  and  so  forth, 
all  of  which  goes  to  show  that  those  who 
dwell  in  rural  peace  are  no  more  content 
at  heart  than  the  rest  of  us.  Why,  one 
wonders,  when  the  bulk  of  the  English 
people  is  industrial,  should  the  C  of  E 
be  criticized  for  doing  the  bulk  of  its 
fresh  thinking  about  its  work  in  the 


centres  of  population?  The  Archdeacon’s 
charge  that  the  Church  is  getting  too 
sociological  is  merely  fantastic. 

When  he  develops  his  thesis,  which  is 
that  the  C  of  E  in  the  countryside  still  has 
major  opportunities  both  spiritual  and 
social,  the  Archdeacon  is,  however,  a 
pleasant  and  persuasive  guide.  He  can  set 
his  knowledge  of  present  conditions  in 
the  perspective  of  history  before  and 
after  the  failure  of  the  harvests  in  the 
1870s,  which  he  regards  as  the  crucial 
defeat,  now  being  slowly  reversed.  He  is 
very  far  from  being  a  reactionary.  He 
sees  advantages  in  the  union  of  parishes 
(although  not  in  part-time  priests).  If  the 
Archdeacon  is  in  parts  too  clerical  for 
most  FRONTIER  tastes,  and  not  excessively 
ecumenical  (the  Methodists  have  done 
more  thinking  he  could  have  used),  we 
must  admit  that  the  Anglican  parson  is 
still  the  persona  of  the  country  as  not  of 
the  town.  Laymen  as  well  as  parsons  will 
enjoy  this  reminder  that  not  all  of  our 
frontier  is  asphalted. 

David  L.  Edwards 

Britain’s  Coloured 
Immigrants 

Coloured  Immigrants  in  Britain.  J.  A.  G. 
Griffiths  and  others.  (Published 
for  the  Institute  of  Race  Relations 
by  OUP,  25s.) 

Together  in  Britain.  A  Christian  Hand¬ 
book  on  Race  Relations.  (Pub¬ 
lished  for  the  Church  Assembly 
Board  for  Social  Responsibility 
by  the  Church  Information  Office, 
3s.) 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  Institute  of 
Race  Relations,  founded  in  1958,  is  to 
provide  unbiased  information.  Its  res¬ 
ponse  to  the  disturbances  at  Nottingham 
and  Notting  Hill  was  the  commissioning 
of  the  useful  pamphlet  Colour  in  Britain 
and  the  planning  of  a  detailed  survey 
which  has  now  resulted  in  the  important 
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book  Coloured  Immigrants  in  Britain. 
This  supplies  in  clear  and  concise  form 
the  material  needed  by  anyone  who 
wishes  to  understand  and  cope  with  the 
difficulties  and  opportunities  created  by 
the  arrival  in  Britain,  in  the  last  ten 
years,  of  nearly  200,000  immigrants 
from  the  West  Indies,  Pakistan,  India 
and  West  Africa. 

The  book  consists  of  five  parts.  The 
first  contains  information  about  num¬ 
bers  and  distribution  of  immigrants,  their 
employment,  housing,  health  and  wel¬ 
fare,  and  is  based  upon  facts  and  figures 
collected  by  two  research  workers.  The 
second  part  is  a  summary  and  appraisal 
of  existing  sociological  literature  on  the 
subject,  designed  to  show  how  the 
coloured  man  is  treated  in  this  country, 
how  this  has  come  about  and  what  are 
some  of  the  implications  for  social 
policy.  The  third  part  sets  out  statements 
and  attitudes  of  the  Government,  poli¬ 
tical  parties,  trades  unions  and  churches. 
The  fourth  part  is  a  study  of  the  legal 
aspects  of  immigration  and  the  argu¬ 
ments  advanced  for  and  against  deporta¬ 
tion  and  making  discrimination  illegal. 
The  book  ends  with  an  account  of  race 
relations  in  the  United  States,  stressing 
the  proven  value  of  legislative  and 
judicial  action  in  curbing  discrimination. 

This  book  gives  no  support  for  com¬ 
placency.  The  absence  of  further  violent 
outbreaks  does  not  mean  that  we  have 
succeeded  in  making  coloured  people  at 
home  in  our  cities.  They  still  feel  out- 
castes  and  all  too  little  is  being  done  by 
public  authorities  or  private  individuals 
to  remove  this  feeling.  Here  is  the  data 
we  need  for  serious  discussion  leading  to 
effective  action. 

It  is  less  easy  to  see  the  value  of  the 
booklet  Together  in  Britain.  It  contains 
useful  brief  essays  on  how  the  anthropo¬ 
logist,  biologist,  historian  and  theologian 
look  at  the  racial  problem:  but  its  ex¬ 
pressed  intention  is  to  stimulate  local 


Christian  action  and  for  this  we  need 
more  than  theory  and  more  than  the 
generalities  contained  in  the  final 
chapter.  There  is  a  notable  lack,  too,  of 
any  attempt  to  tackle  the  problem  of  why 
West  Indian  and  African  Christians  lose 
their  habit  of  church-going  on  coming  to 
Britain,  and  how  this  can  be  prevented. 

In  a  Christian  handbook  for  use  in  the 
parishes  one  expects  an  awareness  of  the 
actual  situations  to  be  found  there  and 
some  account,  based  on  the  varied 
experiences  of  different  parishes,  of  how 
they  can  be  handled.  This  requires  the 
gathering  of  facts,  which  takes  time  and 
costs  money,  but  if  the  Board  for  Social 
Responsibility  is  to  serve  the  Church  as 
satisfactorily  as  the  Institute  of  Race 
Relations  is  serving  its  cause,  it  too  must 
be  equally  thorough. 

P.  S.  Burnett 

The  Church  in  the 
World 

On  Being  the  Church  in  the  World.  John 
A.  T.  Robinson,  Bishop  of 
Woolwich.  (SCM  Press,  16s.) 

This  collection  of  essays,  sermons  and 
lectures  is  addressed  to  committed 
Christians,  priests  and  laity.  All  are 
concerned  in  some  way  with  the  crucial 
task  of  how  the  Church  can  again  and 
again  become  a  creative  force  in  the 
material  world  of  power  politics. 

Dr  Robinson  is  mainly  concerned  to 
clear  away  the  many  non-Christian  con¬ 
ceptions  which  so  hamper  the  Church  and 
to  re-state  the  biblical  teaching  on  such 
matters  as  power  and  politics,  death  and 
judgement,  health  and  race.  The  radical 
nature  of  the  teaching  is  shown  in  what 
he  has  to  say  about  race.  Salvation  is  into 
the  new  man  in  Christ,  not  just  the  indi¬ 
vidual  new  man,  but  into  the  Body  of 
Christ,  the  ongoing  Incarnation  of  the 
Word  of  God  in  every  sphere  of  life. 
‘Any  division  or  discrimination  simply 
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on  grounds  of  race,  sex  or  class  is  not 
merely  a  bad  thing  but  impossible  for  a 
Christian  without  denying  the  very 
Gospel  itself.’ 

The  application  of  this  radical  view  of 
the  social  nature  of  salvation  is  less 
obvious  in  the  realm  of  the  material 
world  and  power  politics.  Dr  Robinson 
himself  believes  that  a  fresh  under¬ 
standing  and  practice  of  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Holy  Communion  is  the  true  key  to 
the  problem  of  how  the  Church  can  effec¬ 
tively  break  forth  into  the  world.  He  has 
much  that  is  invigorating  and  exciting  to 
say  and  report,  esi>ecially  about  the 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  in 
other  contexts  than  in  the  church 
building. 

But,  although  all  that  Dr  Robinson 
has  to  say  about  these  matters  clearly 
arises  out  of  firm  conviction  and 
practical  experience,  and  could  produce, 
if  widely  developed,  deep  and  even 
revolutionary  effects,  there  remains  a 
great  gap  between  the  task  of  the  Church 
as  he  so  vigorously  outlines  it,  and  any 
possible  method  by  which  it  might  be 
achieved.  As  he  himself  says:  T  have  not 
answered  the  practical  and  most  press¬ 
ing  questions  from  which  I  started.  I 
have  not  tried  to.’  That,  as  he  sees  it, 
must  be  the  task  of  ‘men  wiser  and  more 
deeply  involved  than  I  in  the  power 
structure  of  this  very  material,  God- 
given  world’. 

Is  the  Church  of  today  capable  of 
producing  such  deeply  committed  laity? 

Eva  Spicer 


Shorter  Notices 

On  the  Frontier 

We  welcome  a  new  quarterly  publica¬ 
tion  which  is  on  the  Frontier  in  every 
sense  and  whose  first  number  has  just 
reached  us.  It  is  called  Contemporary 
Religions  in  Japan  and  is  published  by 
the  International  Institute  for  the  Study 
of  Religions  in  Tokyo  (subscription 
$4.50  p.a.,  obtainable  from  Charles  E. 
Tuttle  Co.,  Rutland,  Vermont,  USA. 
The  article  by  Prof  Keiji  Nishitani  on 
The  Religious  Situation  in  Present-day, 
Japan’  is  particularly  interesting. 

J.W.L. 


Anglicans  and  Methodists  Talk  Together. 

(SPCK  and  Epworth  Press,  3s.) 
Church  Membership.  Anglicans  and 
Methodists  Occasional  Paper  No. 
1.  (SPCK  and  Epworth  Press,  6d.) 

These  two  pamphlets  are  one  of  the 
fruits  of  the  official  conversations  be¬ 
tween  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Methodist  Church.  They  have  been 
written  in  the  belief  that  the  success  of 
the  official  conversations  between 
theologians  ‘depends  upon  the  opening 
up  of  conversations  between  ordinary 
Anglicans  and  Methodists  in  every  place’. 
Their  purpose  is  to  help  members  of  the 
two  Churches  ‘who  wish  to  hold  their 
own  local  “conversations”  ’.  It  is  much 
to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  widely  used. 

J.W.L. 
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FRONTIER  — THE  SPRING  ISSUE 

The  next  issue  of  frontier  will  contain  articles  by:  Kathleen  Bliss,  on  'A  Slender 
Majority'  (this  article  was  to  have  been  written  for  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  the 
fouruiing  of  the  Christian  News-Letter  but  was  delayed  by  illness);  Tetsutaro  Ariga, 
on  'A  Christian  Buddhist  Encounter  in  Japan';  Simon  Ho  Sai  Ming,  on  Christianity 
and  Confucianism;  John  Wren-Lewis,  on  Theological  Education;  Norman  Bimbaum, 
on  Protestantism  and  Sociology,  and  Stevie  Smith,  on  Dean  Inge. 
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Christian  Ethics  and  the  Dilemmas  of  Foreign  Policy.  Kenneth  W.  Thompson. 
(CUP,  28s.) 

Fathers  of  the  Kirk.  Ed.  Ronald  Selby.  (OUP,  21s.) 

The  Old  Testament  as  Word  of  God.  Sigmund  Mowinckel.  (Blackwell,  15s.) 

Scotland  Church  and  Nation  through  Sixteen  Centuries.  Gordon  Donaldson.  (SCM, 
8s.  6d.) 

Dean  Inge.  Adam  Fox.  (John  Murray,  28s.) 

The  Doctrine  of  Our  Redemption.  Nathaniel  Micklem.  (OUP,  12s.  6d.) 

African  Music  and  the  Church  in  Africa.  Henry  Weman.  (Svenska  Institutetfor 
Missionsforskning.  Sw.  Cr.  32.50.) 

A  Church  History  of  Scotland.  J.  H.  S.  Burleigh.  (OUP,  42s.) 

The  Eucharistic  Memorial.  M.  Thurian.  (Lutterworth,  9s.  M.) 

A  Handbook  of  Christian  Ethics.  Eberhard  Wetty.  (Nelson,  42s.) 

Saint  Peter  arid  the  Popes.  Michael  Winter.  (Darton,  Longman  &  Todd,  25s.) 

The  South  Ormsby  Experiment.  A.  C.  Smith.  (SPCK,  7s.  M.) 

Seeking  God.  Bruno  S.  James.  (Darton,  Longman  &  Todd,  6s.) 

What  Manner  of  Love.  George  F.  Tittmann.  ^Darton,  Longman  &  Todd,  18s.) 

The  Churches  and  the  Church.  Bernard  Leeming.  (Darton,  Longman  &  Todd,  35s.) 
The  Borderland.  Roger  Lloyd.  (George  Allen  &  Unwin,  16s.) 

The  Novelist  and  the  Passion  Story.  F.  W.  Dillistone.  (Collins,  12s.  6d.) 

The  Church  and  the  Bible.  The  Abbot  of  Downside.  (Darton,  Longman  &  Todd, 
8s.  6d.) 

Out  of  Apathy.  Ed.  by  E.  P.  Thompson.  (Stevens  &  Sons,  15s.) 

Christian  Faith  and  Greek  Philosophy.  A.  H.  Armstrong  and  R.  A.  Markus.  (Nelson, 
15s.) 

Vision  and  Achievement.  Elizabeth  G.  K.  Hewat.  (Nelson,  25s.) 
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What  is  Frontier  ? 


FRONTIER  is  a  non-profit-inakiiig  Christian  venture. 

It  is  the  organ  of  the  World  Dominion  Press  and  the  Christian  Frontier  Council. 

The  Christian  Frontier  Council  is  a  fellowship  of  thirty  or  forty  laymen  and 
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